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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life.—John 3: 16. 
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13. December 28.--Review—A Day of Decision. 
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All 


By Anna M. King 


** Casting all your care upon him; for he 
careth for you.’’—1 Peter 5: 7 


HEARD the call, 

** Come unto me and cast them all, 

These burdens that are crushing you to bear.” 
I came, and stood before him with my load of care. 
I stood in wonderment, for I had thought 
He would reach out and take what I had brought., 
Had he not promised? Then why did he not ? 
He read my thought and said, “‘ Have you forgot 
I bade you cast them on me?” Then I knew 
I must reach out; and so [ closer drew 
And laid them in his loving arms, and looked for peace, 
For rest, from sense of weariness a glad release. 
Heartsick I questioned why. 
He questioned in reply, 
*“ What is it at your feet I saw you lay, 
When with your load of care you came this way?” 
*©O Lord,” I said, “I was ashamed to bring 
This other, lest it seem too small a thing ; 
And yet the weight of it to me 
Is agony.” 
** Did I not say bring all ? 
You did not hear aright the call,” 
I stooped and raised it, placed it on his breast, 
And knew at last the blessedness of rest. 











Made Perfect Through Environment 

If everything around us is of the best, does this 
assure our being of the best? A newspaper dispatch 
tells of an interesting experiment about to be made. 
It is said that in one of our Southern cities ‘* ninety- 
seven influential women have decided to test a theory 
that girls through proper environment may obtain 
feminine perfection. It is planned to select twenty 
girls, ranging in age from four to sixteen years, and, 
by giving them the proper home atmosphere and 
training, to develop them into women of the highest 
intellect and capacity." The ‘higher mental»eand 
eugenics training’’ is to be the method for reaching 
this perfection. But this sort of human environment 
and training will never bring the results so laudably 


desired. In the Garden of Eden the environment 
was of the best, and the result was failure. Yet there 
is an environment that assures final perfection. ‘That 
environment is Christ. And he is the only environ- 
ment that can accomplish this, When, through our 
voluntary surrender to him, we let him not only en- 
camp round about us but fill us with himself as well, 
then we have entered on a course of training and 
growth the end of which is that we shall be like him. 
Best of ali, this Christ-environment is freely offered 
to every one,—even to those whose human surround- 
ings seem hopeless, 
Pat 


The Peril of Dodging Danger 


There is great safety in the perils that God chooses 
for us. ‘Is it safe to work among the lepers ?’’ was 
asked of Sam Higginbottom of India, whose mission- 
ary service has been so blessed to the outcasts whom 
Christ asked us specially to remember and heal. 
‘« Yes,"’ was the answer ; ‘‘it is safer to work among 
the lepers, if it’s my job, than to work anywhere else."’ 
Higginbottom, like many another of God's children, 
is not willing to expose himself to the peril of dodg- 
ing the dangers that God has called him into. A 
place of safety outside of God's will is too risky a place 
for any child of God to contemplate. 


<< 
When Facing the Impossible 


When difficulties increase until the task is impos- 
sible, then is the time to take fresh hope. A group 
of missionaries in Dohnavur were awaiting word from 
their helpers in another part of India as to a baby girl 
whom they were endeavoring to rescue from what 
would be a life of shame. They had been reading a 
leaflet on «‘ The Glory of the Impossible,’’ by Lilias 
Trotter of'Algiers, and were greatly encouraged, when 
a letter came to tell them that all hope seemed gone. 
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Mustard Seed 


HEN Christ spoke to men about faith, we may 
be sure that he did not intend to turn men’s 
thoughts more than ever back upon themselves, 

Yet that is just what we all too often do whenever the 
subject of faith comes up. We fall to wondering 
whether we have much or little, and once again our 
thoughts are all turned back on ourselves. In his 
whole ministry Christ deliberately and constantly 
turned aside from all great and unusual means, and 
gave himself to making use of what was vsual and 
near at hand. And we may be sure that it was no 
more his purpose to set men to coveting a great faith 
than it was to set them in rivalry for any other great 
distinction. Hudson Taylor well says that we do not 
so much need a great faith as we need faith in a great 
God. And even a little faith, brought to bear upon 
God as Jesus manifests him, brings to pass the wonders 
which so change men’s lives. Therefore the main 
thing for us to think of is not the measure of our faith, 
but the kind of God in whom it believes. 

When we speak of faith some of us immediately be- 
gin to strain and strive for more of it. But with Christ, 
faith meant an atmosphere not so much of striving as 
of relief and lifting. He wondered at the listless way 
in which men endured evils that they might be deliv- 
ered from, and the powerlessness which might be 
turned into strength and satisfaction. And taking the 
lowest degree of faith which any man might have, he 
told them how if they would turn it toward his God 
and Father, all their impotence before the facts of life 
would disappear. He bade men not to endure the 
things which he himself did not endure. They mar- 
veled at him that so many things which were so bur- 
densome and frightful to them did not burden him. 


Amy Wilson Carmichael, who gives the incident in her 
book ‘* Lotus Buds,’’ adds that the only encouraging 
word in the letter was the word ‘‘impossible.’’ And 
it was just at this point of impossibility that all oppo- 
sition was broken down by the God of the impossible ; 
and so victory came. When the spies brought the 
report to Israel, Joshua and Caleb found their incen- 
tive in the very impossibility which defeated the others 
before the fight had begun. The message of ‘‘A Mod- 
ern Dreamer’’ in this issue tells how our testing by 
the impossible is still going on. Shall we not join 
Miss Trotter in her prayer as she faces the great Mos- 
lem problem : ‘‘Let us ask Him to kindle in us and 
keep aflame that passion for the impossible that shall 
make us deéigh¢ in it with Him, till the day when we 
shall see it transformed into a fact,"' 
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Our Assurance of Victory 

There is no power in the victory of an hour ago 
to keep us from sinning now. Our continued victory 
is not assured to us by our past victories, but only by 
a present Christ. For real victory over sin is never a 
matter of our strength, our effort; it is won only by 
Christ, and is ours only as we trust him for it. It is 
true, therefore, that a man has in himself no more 
power to resist sin after a hundred Christ-achieved 
victories than after one. They may give him in- 
creased confidence in Christ, and thus make it easier 
for him to continue to trust Christ for victory ; but 
they add not an ounce of strength to himself. The 
moment he presumes on past deliverances, instead of 
trusting in Christ, he is gone. It is as though a man 
crossing a deep ravine on a narrow bridge should be- 
lieve, when half-way over, that because he had come 
well on the way in perfect safety he could now ignore 
the bridge. His bridge-given safety of an instant 
earlier would be of little value to him after he had 
stepped off the bridge. 
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and Mountain 


And he marveled at them that they did not accept the 
relief which he found day after day, and that they 
could not believe that they too had the means of rid- 
ding themselves of the weight of life. Each man he 
spoke to had enough faith, if he would only fix it upon 
the God whom he served and revealed, to turn aside 
life’s heaviest burdens, 

Men often complain that Christ did not face their 
own special and particular form of burden, but it 
seems as if that was exactly what he was doing when 
he used that strange phrase ‘‘this mountain.’’ Under 
that phrase we can put anything we please. What- 
ever troubles us most Christ has found a comprehen- 
sive word for. It covers the antagonisms and the temp- 
tations, the sorrows and the bereavements, the ob- 
stacles and the disappointments, and the infirmity and 
failure of every living soul. In it Christ accepts, he 
does not scorn, those difficulties which loom large to 
every one of us, and which we often do not bring to 
him because we fear it is out of his province. If it 
looks large to us, it has reality for him, and he invites 
us not to try to overcome it alone. Even though it be 
as we often fear, some exaggeration of our own thoughts, 
it may be more terrible than any material thing. 
There is no cruelty greater than to laugh at a child’s 
fears though we know they are ungrounded, and just 
as many a childhood has issued out into a dwarfed 
manhood for want of any tender relief of its fears, so 
Christ saw every man and woman he spoke to as spir- 
itually bent and deformed because of some mountain 
of distrust, or dread, or sin, or sorrow, resting upon 
them or blocking their path. 

This mountain! It may mean to us some peculiar 
turn of Christ’s speech, best understood by the people 
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of his time, but it may be a phrase full of tender in- 
terest in everything whatsoever that befalls us. And 
he does not demand that we shall bring against the 
great mountain a great faith, but that with what faith 
we have we shall enlist a great God against it. 

The people whose faith Christ praised, the centur- 
ion, the ruler of the synagogue, the Syropheenician 
woman, the woman who touched the hem of his gar- 
ment, were not conscious of possessing a great faith, 
and were doubtless amazed when he spoke of them as 
having done anything great. What they were con- 
scious of was Christ's power and mercy. Their faith 
was great in that it brought great results, not in that it 
started out grandly. They must have been surprised 
to realize how far that little impulse of trust had car- 
ried them. No man in all the world can leok back 
and feel that his faith has been large, or anything to 
be proud of. What fills him with joy and wonder 
and gratitude is the power and help which have come 
forth in answer to his trust and prayer. And the sur- 
prise of the greatest believers is always surprise that 
they have used it so little, when a little of it has al- 
ways done for them so much more than any other force 
they ever used. 

But our Lord never allowed faith to degenerate into 
one more subject of talk and discussion, His aim was 
to call it into action rather than to argue forit. Most 
of us know well enough what faith is; a vast amount of 
reading and studying about it would yield no change. 
All our lives we have heard it praised, and nothing 
eventful can happen to us henceforth except one thing, 
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and that is to use it. Christ was himself the great in- 
centive to faith, He came to men, reveling, if we 
may so put it, in God’s immediate presence, telling 
men that it was also open to them ; his very being and 
atmosphere were an encouragement to trust and to in- 
stant action. He asked men to let themselves go, 
rather than to make some mighty heave and strain to- 
ward God, and they fostered some malign stubborn- 
ness within themselves, such as all of us know within 
ourselves, and would not let the leaping up of the 
heart have its way, Faith is more a yielding than it 
is a striving. 

Christ was the most grateful and appreciative of 
men. He detected and praised every kind thing that 
was done toward him, but what drew forth his deep- 
est pleasure was the trust which allowed him to doa 
tenth of what was in his overflowing heart toward men. 
And so it is that our Christian life grows, not so much 
by our prowess or our achievements, but by our think- 
ing ever more highiy of Christ and his power and Jove. 

‘And how the mountain does increase in size and 
difficulty, when we cease to use our grain of faith. 
Even a mole-hill will become a mountain to one who 
has ceased to pray. Many of us live under an obses- 
sion of the impossible,” Without faith, our obstacles 
loom gigantic and oppressive, until the soul within us 
is dwarfed. Only belief in the greatness of God can 
keep circumstances down to their proper measure. 
Often, we cannot doubt it, God allows them to assume 
a threatening aspect, only, that we may learn a more 
grateful and powerful eaperience of himself. ; 





Tested by the Missionary Call 


The call to preach Jesus Christ to the ends of 
the earth is a universal command to believers, and 
each Christian should face the question of how his 
Lord wants him to obey that command. It is good to 
know that thousands of young people are facing it very 
detinitely to-day, and it is inevitable that many hard 
problems—more or less different in each life—are 
coming up for solution, A reader in Maryland asks 
for guidance in such a problem : 


About two years ago I had what I believe was a direct call 
from God to undertake foreign missionary work. I cannot 
recall the time when I was not interested in missionary work. 
When a mere child I read histories of China, India, and other 
non-Christian countri¢s, When in my early teens I was sec- 
retary of the mission band of our church, and I remember 
writing to the protégé we were supporting that perhaps some 
day I would come out to that country as a missionary. Later 
I became interested in mission study, and the happiest time I 
ever had was when I attended normal mission study classes, 
and then led study classes in my own church. 

As | thus look back over my life, it seems as though God has 
been leading me for this high calling, and whefi the call came 
two years ago I was ready to obey at any cost. 

My plans were bitterly opposed by parents and friends, and 
those to whom I went for advice counseled me to do nothing 
unless I had the consent of my parents. Before this was ob- 
tained, death came and removed one parent from the home, 
and rendered me necessary to the remaining parent for a 
couple of years. 

The point that is troubling me is this; relatives aud friends 
have sought to persuade me not to enter the foreign field, and 
have tried by various suggestions to poison my mind, to such 
an extent that I no longer am bubbling over with the desire 
for this work, and seem to have grown lukewarm. And | also 
realize that I have lost that sweet sense of comradeship with 
my Saviour which I formerly had. I seem to be shut off from 
God. My whole spiritual life seems to be stagnant. I do 
not enjoy my work in the Sunday-school or Young People's 
Society as I once did. How can I teach others, when I know 
that I am not willing down in my heart to do what God wants 
me to do? 

I have prayed for direction, and have asked others to pray 
that | may be true to God's purpose for my life. I despise 
myself to think that I am not willing to give my life to Him, 
who did not grudge His life for me. I earnestly believe that 
if | do not undertake this work I will not be fulfilling God's 
‘ene for my life, and yet I shrink from the separaticn from 

oved ones, and at times the sacrifice seems. too great ; and 
yet I believe that God would be all-sufficient tc me were I to 
take up this work. It will be several years before I can be 
spared, but the knowledge that deep down in my heart I am 
not willing to do what my Lord wants meé to ‘is ‘troubling me 
no little and making me very unhappy. I doso want to live 
my life for God. I want to fulfil his purpose. for my life, and 
yet it does not seem that unwilling service would be acceptable. 

Can vou help me in deciding what I shall do with my life? 
Has this question of separation seemed so terrible to those 
who have goue before ? 


Whether God wants this young woman to put her 
life into the foreign field is a secondary question. The 
first question must always be: ‘*Is God to have his 
full way in my life?’’. But she believes that God can 
have his full way in her life only as she. definitely 
commits herself to his foreign missionary service. 
Then there is but one thing for her to do; and that.is, 
to yield to God in this one thing, by telling him that 





if he wants her to go she wi// go. Hard as this seems, 
she can make this surrender if she will. And when, 
confessing her own helplessness and even unwilling- 
ness, she has thus given herself unreservedly to God's 
direction and use, the way will be made clear for him 
to have the full occupation and possession of her life; 
and then he can and will change her very desires and 
interests, and fill her with Christ’s own joy and peace 
and power. The sorrow of separation from loved 
ones is a very real and keen sorrow; yet mafiy to 
whom the question of separation has seemed terrible, 
but who have nevertheless obeyed ‘their Lord, have 
found that his choice for them led to service so rich 
that any separation from that service and those who 
were being served was painful, even when it was a 
visit to the homeland. 

But for many young people the difficulty is not their 
unwillingness to entrust to Christ the responsibility of 
their life, but the real problem of finding whether he 
wants them to go to the mission field. ‘‘How can I 
truly know his will?’’ is the question voiced by a 
young woman in Montana : 


For several years I have felt at times a strong, keen desire for 
foreign mission work. I can’t see where the impulse should come 
from unless it is God-given. It grows, and seems more than a 
mere impulse now; it is a plan, a hope for my life-work. 
Still conditions at home in a very strong way seem to suggest 
that my first obligation is to my mother... . 

What bothers me is, ‘‘ Howcan I truly know his will?’? I'm 
so anxious to have him call me to a distant land that I almost 
fear that I'll answer, ‘‘ Here am I, send me, send me,"’ before 
the call is really mine. 

So many young people in their early twenties, as I am, are 
volunteering and seem certain of His will for their lives. I'm 
so afraid that my present anticipation won't last, and too that 
perhaps God has other plans for my ite, that I could never 
bring myself to volunteer. 

Whenever the appeal is made for recruits I long to answer, 
‘*If he calls me I'll go,"" but every time something seems to 
say, ‘* Better wait till you're sure.’’ I wouldn't care so much 
if | could see that I was becoming surer. I only know that 
the more home conditions seem to need me, the keener be- 
comes that desire to work for him there. 

Am I wrong in not telling my friends that, if God will only 
make it plain, I'll go anywhere for him? I wonder if I'm 
cowardly ; but somehow I feel that my hopes are too sacred for 
unsympathetic ears, and that I'd rather be sure before I tell 
my plans. 

I know I can go with the consent of my brothers and mother. 
Since father’s death she and I are so near to each other, and 
are planning a home together during my years of teaching. 
‘The brothers are all married, but each one would be glad to 
give a home to mother. She would miss me, of course, but 
she too loves Christ, and would gladly let me go for his work. 
I wonder if I ought to leave her. I know our tastes and com- 
panionship are nearer than those of the brothers, for we only 
have each other—they their homes and wives. 

How can one be sure of acall? Does a keen desire for a 
certain line of service mean one? Should we tell our friends 
of our hopes? Is silence in my case cowardice? 


Why should we not tell our friends freely of our 
best hopes and desires? Perhaps this reader's silence 
in the matter has arisen, not from cowardice as she 
suggests, but from over-anxiety as to whether she is 
in danger of making a mistake concerning God’s plan 
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for her life. It is very easy for us to be over-anxious 
as we seek eagerly and sincerely, in a spirit of uncon- 
ditional surrender, to know and to do God's will. 
But anxiety here is a form of distrust or fear; and 
this we need never have as we simply trust God fully. 
‘* Perfect love casteth out fear,’’—and God's perfect 
love for us through Christ Jesus can, as we trust him 
in quietness, deliver us fully from the spirit of worry 
and anxiety. 

In the inquirer’s life, unconditional surrender to 
Christ means that she is to be wholly and gladly ready 
to stay in the homeland for the rest of her life if that 
is God's will. Unwillingness to stay at home may be 
just as real an attitude of rebellion as unwillingness to 
go. But when the surrender is genuine and complete, 
and Christ has replaced our crucified life with him- 
self, we may count upon his spirit of glad obedience 
to the Father's will, just as freely poured out in us in 
the homeland as if we were in the foreign field. 

On the other hand, it is very possible that in this 
instance it is God’s will that this child of his should 
have the great privilege of witnessing for Christ in the 
foreign missionary field, and that he is.simply testing 
her for the present to bring her into that spirit of 
complete trust, shown in entire readiness either to 
stay or to go, which is the very first essential of the 
true missionary. In the meantime, while awaiting 
the complete unfolding of God’s plan for her, is there 
any good reason why she should not definitely record 
her purpose to go to the foreign missionary field un- 
less God prevents her going? The expression of pur- 
pose used by the Student Volunteer Movement, for 
example, covers the case well in the phrase; ‘‘ It is my 
purpose, if God permit, to become a foreign mission- 
ary.”’ 

From her own statement of the case, God seems to 
be blessedly clearing the way for this inquirer’s going 
out to the foreign field. If he does not plainly pre- 
vent, she may gladly and confidently accept the great 
privilege offered to her. Yet it it is always to be re- 
membered that a call to missionary service is not 
determined by one’s own keen desires. It is deter- 
mined solely by God’s will. <A prayerful considera- 
tion of the needs of the field-and of the circumstances 
in-which God has placed us is likely to be a safer, 
surer method of knowing God’s will than a weighing 
efieven. our strongest impulses, 

Let us first see that we count all things loss for 
Christ : then will his life plan for us unfold. And we 
shall rejoice if that plan leads us to large service as an 
‘‘Empire-builder’’ in some foreign mission field, or 
if it keeps us shut in as a humble worker in an ob- 
scure corner at home. 

Kx 


When the Teacher is Disqualified 


_When the life of a Sunday-school teacher is such 
that the members of the class do not count him a 
qualified leader of their Bible study or guide in their 
conduct, what is the duty of the class? The question 
is asked by a member of a class, who, after stating 
regrettable circumstances in the personal life of the 
teacher, writes : 

Shall we continue going to our Sunday-school to be taught 
by a teacher who does not recognize the teacHings of Jesus? 

The class cannot properly continue to remain under 
the teaching of such a one, Yet it would seem to be 
a case where the help of some counsellor-and_ friend 
older than the members of the class could well be 
sought. One or more members of the class might go 
to the pastor, for example, or to some other ~conse- 
crated person of good judgment, love, and tact, 
who is a member of the congregation or Sunday- 
school, and explain just what the situation is, leaving 
it to this older person to take the matter up with the 
teacher of the class in such a way as may seem best. 
Thus either a radical change in the life of the teacher 
through Christ’s power may be effected, or the teacher 
may quietly be advised to withdraw from work in the 
school. In the meantime, the class can well afford to 
hold together and continue its attendance at school 
until the matter is settled. Such a course as this 
would be far better than an open scandal and a sharp 
rupture between teacher and class, 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: Visit thy children this hour. 

Soothe and quicken us. Refresh our jaded faith. 

‘Touch the dead nerves of our spiritual life until they tin- 

gle. Make our sense of thine indwelling vital and keen. 

Awaken us to dread of sin and folly ; to filial loyalty ; to ten- 

der sympathy ; to noble aims and lofty purpose ; and make 

our songs and prayers the utterance of glad and honest hearts, 

and our speech and hearing of thy word rich in new life to our 
souls, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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A CHINESE HELEN KELLER 


By Nellie K. Smith 
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IX Chinese girls from that great nation’s four hun- 
dred thousand deaf-mutes were gathered in the 
Chefoo School for the Deaf when the branch 

for girls was opened in December of 1907. In the 
city of Yen Tai, better known as Chefoo, a seaport 
town on the Gulf of Pechili, North China, this school 
for the deaf was established by Mrs. A. T. Mills, for- 
merly a teacher in the Rochester School, New York. 
When the school for girls was opened Miss A.’ E. 
Carter, of New York, took charge of the six students. 
Many more now wish to enter, but there is not room 
for them with the present facilities. 

Wang Fung-Ying, one of these six girls, was blind 
as well as deaf. Her exact age is not known, but she 
is about eighteen. Fung-Ying was sent to the Chefoo 
School from the Hildershiem Roman Catholic Mission 
in Kowloon, Hong Kong. The Sisters there had not 
the time to devote to this poor unfortunate child, and 
could do little for her. She would often go into vio- 
lent outbursts of temper, and seemed quite a hopeless 
case. It is of her particularly and of what Miss 
Carter has accomplished with her in two and a half 
years that I shall write. 

What is known of Fung-Ying’s history is soon told, 
Her home was in Hoksan, in the hill country of the 
Hakas. The father brought her to the Hong Kong 
mission, stating that in her early childhood, through 
an attack of smallpox, she had lost both sight and 
hearing. In consequence of this misfortune she had 
grown up in absolute ignorance, and there is little won- 
der that she flew into terrible rages. Nature was fight- 
ing for expression in some form. 

Miss Carter took the girl in hand, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Sen, a graduate of the Teng Chow Tu 
Girls’ High School. It required three months of the 
combined effort of these two women to teach the child 
that d-o-l-l, spelled into her hand with the alphabet 
for the blind, stood for the object which they had put 
into her arms. Many times they were on the point 
of giving up, but with infinite patience they worked 
on. 
Mrs. Sen would say, ‘‘ She will have an opening of 
the heart very soon.”’ 

When light began to penetrate this darkened brain 








Her beloved teacher’s request to gather a bunch of 
flowers for Miss Smith, who was visiting the school, 
was spelled into Fung-Ying’s hand in English. 


the work went more easily and the fits of rage were 
less frequent. By the end of ten months Miss Carter 
and the child had both learned the Braille system of 
raised letters, 

Miss Carter was a graduate nurse from Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. At the time when there was an 
epidemic of trichoma among the children of that city 
she was appointed under the Civil Service as one of 
the health inspectors of public schools. She served 
for three years when she resigned to go out to China 
and take up a different work, the teaching of the deaf. 
Her aunt, Mrs. Mills, had said to her, ‘‘ There are 
plenty here at home who can take your place, but 
you are needed so much in China.’’ So Miss Carter 
went to China to undertake a work that necessitated 
the Jearning not only of Braille and of Bell's Visible 
Speech Symbols, but the Chinese language. r 

As soon as Fung-Ying had learned to use the sign 
language and write and read the Braille, she began to 








When Only the Hands Can Speak and Hear 





With a devotion like that of Miss Sullivan to Helen 

Keller, Miss Carter is transforming Fung-Ying, who 

came to her a destitute girl, without knowledge, with- 
out sight or hearing, and with a violent temper. 


express herself in a feeble way, and each step carried 
her farther along the road. 

When I visited the school and met Fung-Ying she 
had been just two years and a half under the training, 
and the result was marvelous. As Helen Keller has 
her Miss Sullivan, so Fung-Ying has her Miss Carter. 
What a debt the seeing, speaking world, as well as 
those cut off from these advantages, owes to such un- 
selfish women who work quietly in the background to 
help one soul upward, and in that one help thousands 
of others ! 

The school is in a small one-story building, partly 
built after the Chinese style of architecture, on the 
east hill back of the city. As I entered Miss Carter 
welcomed me, and she did all that she could to give 
me an understanding of the work as itis being carried 
on in Chefoo, ‘There are known to be over four 
hundred thousand deaf and dumb in China. They 
are looked upon as most undesirable in a family; the 
girls in poor families, as soon as they are old enough, 
are sold into slavery ; the boys are often turned out 
to make their way among a people most unsympathetic 
toward the deaf. 

A short time after my entrance Fung-Ying was 
brought to the door, and with little hesitancy she 
found her way to Miss Carter’s side, and held tlie 
palm of her hand up to learn what was wanted of her. 
Miss Carter told her to get her Braille slate and her 
handkerchief. She did both without the least hesi- 
tation. ; 

While we were talking, Miss Carter spelled in Eng- 
lish into Fung-Ying’s hand that she was to go out and 
pick some flowers for the guest. This she did, care- 
fully finding the flowers from among the leaves. When 
she had picked a large bunch she brought them into 
the house, presented them to me, and then took my 
hands and put the palms together. This isa Chinese 
greeting or thank you; she wished to show me how to 
do it. 

A tew moments after this, she discovered that she 
had lost her hair-ribbon among the flowers, and this 
worried her very much. She wrote in Braille upon 
her slate : ‘‘ Lost my hair-string among the flowers.”’ 
She became nervous over the loss, and some one was 
sent to find the ribbon. When her photograph was 
taken, Miss Carter put two combs in Fung-Ying’s 
hair, much to her satisfaction. But later she carefully 
returned the combs, as she knew that they had only 
been lent to her. 

Then followed the most wonderful demonstration 


of all. Miss Carter is commencing to teach her to 
speak by the Bell Visible Speech Symbols, Of course, 
she must learn these, not in the usual way, but by 
placing her fingers upon Miss Carter's tongue, lips, 
and throat, then putting her fingers upon her own 
tongue, and emitting the sound according to the posi- 
tion of the tongue. She first made the ‘‘f’’ sound 
with the lips, then the ‘t’’ and ‘*k’’ sounds with 
the tongue. As a fitting climax, Miss Carter touched 
the girl’s hair, and she spoke distinctly the Chinese 
word ‘‘fa,’’ which means hair. For this effort I put 
my arms about her, and she responded with keen 
pleasure to the endearment, 

The blind and deaf girl has been won and taught 
by love, to which at first she was quite unresponsive. 
She now finds a joy in life; she has a means of inter- 
course with the other girls, and she takes an interest 
in what goes on in the school. Her greatest delight 
is to be with Miss Carter and her slate, and her con- 
stant prayer is, ‘‘Teach me.”’’ The result is all the 
more marvelous when one considers the age of the 
girl before she received any training whatever, and the 
fact of her antecedents, generations of poor, unedu- 
cated people. 

Here in the Western world the difficulties which 
Miss Carter has surmounted can hardly be realized. 
It was necessary that she learn the Chinese language 
by the Bell Visible Speech Symbols, Then she had to 
become familiar with the Chinese way of doing things, 
in order that she might not give offense to the Chinese 
people, who are inclined, not without ground, to be 
very suspicious of the foreigner. All the difficulties 
have been met and conquered, and she now sees be- 
fore her, as a result of two years of work, the awaken- 
ing of a soul whose body was afflicted in many ways. 

An interesting history could be written about each 
of the other girls whom Miss Carter is trying to 
lift into lives of usefulness. In China the deaf are 
more truly outcasts than even the blind; these are 
sometimes looked upon as wise men, but the deaf are, 
according to the current belief, being punished for 
previous sins, and are possessed of a devil. 

The first pupil to come to the Chefoo school was 
little Ying-Tswen, which means ‘ Yellow - Jas- 
mine.’” She was so named because she came to 
the school when that flower was in bloom. Her 
father was a beggar, and had reached a point where 
he could not beg or earn enough with his leaky sam- 
pan to support his family, which consisted of five, 
although human beings do live in China upon a sum 
about equal to one dollar a month. So this man, Li 
by name, having failed to find a future mother-in- 
law for his little daughter, because she was deaf and 
therefore useless, and also having failed to sell her as 
a slave, turned as a last resort to the school and asked 
them to take her in. This- little child, whose body 
was filthy and covered with rags and who was appar- 
ently not wanted anywhere, was accepted here be- 





B a Chi father could not sell his little deaf 

daughter as a slave, he brought her to the Chefoo 

school for deaf boys. She was not refused, and thus 

began the work for the deaf girls who are now in the 

school. Fung-Ying, who holds close her Braille slate, 

is both deaf and blind. The girls’ teachers, Miss Carter 
and Mrs. Sen, are seen on the left. 
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cause the heart of Mrs. Mills could not refuse. Thus 
was the girls’ branch of the school started. 

Ying Tswen was filled with fear at first, but clean 
clothes and good food and love soon won her, and 
she is now a bright and happy-looking girl. She 
went through her exercises beautifully, speaking some 
sentences in English in a well-modulated voice, and so 
well pronounced that I could understand her readily. 
She has grown so attractive that Miss Carter feared 
that her mother, who visits her occasionally, would 
sell or betroth her. Her father had died during the 
cholera epidemic a year before. Miss Carter asked 
the mother what sum she would take for the right to 
keep her child in the school. After some considera- 
tion, she decided that two thousand cash per year 
would be a proper sum, This amount is equal to 
about one United States gold dollar. Before the death 
of the father, Miss Carter had visited their home, and 
this is her description of it : 

‘* Following a guide who knew the native city well, 
we took our way around the hill where the temple of 
the pearly emperor stands ovtlined against the sky, 
through an old cemetery with well-beaten paths be- 
tween the mounds. This way led us to a street which 
followed the west wall of the city down to the sea. 

‘¢ At last we found ourselves walking in sand, and 
surrounded by beggars. We asked for the Li family, 
and we were escorted to their hut by no fewer than 
twenty of the neighbors. The hut was a little more 
pretentious than some of the others, for it could boast 
a door made of an old piece of cloth, and they had 
built a wing of straw mats on to the living room, 
forming an L-shaped building. ‘There was also a 
court, fenced in with bamboo. Although these ar- 
rangements afforded little protection against the cold, 
they did secure something of privacy, and helped to 
make a home, which is as dear to the Eastern heart as 
to the Western. 

‘‘A hungry dog announced our arrival, for no 
beggar is too poor to own a dog, with whici he will 
share his last crust. A bird beat its wings against 
the bamboo splints of a rude cage in a vain effort to 
escape, while a naked little Oriental set up a howl 
which proved that he had seen few ‘foreign devils,’ 
and that though he might be deaf, he was far from 
being dumb. The commotion brought the father 
and mother to the door, and they invited us inside. 
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Standard Oil cases, which they had picked up on the 
beach, served as seats. We soon made our errand 
known by asking them to pose for a picture, which 
they willingly did. This finished, they begged us to 
wait while they went to the nearest hot water kettle to 
buy some drinking water for us. This means more 
trouble and expense proportionately to these simple 
people than there would be for us in serving our 
friends with an elaborate dinner, We soon made our 
excuses, and promising to see them again gave them 
our farewell.’’ 

This is a typical picture of many of the homes of 
the poorer classes in China. 

One of the brightest girls in the school, Gao Djin 
Yu, comes from Peking. Her family had accepted 
Christianity. At the time of the Boxer uprising in 
1909 the father happened -to be away in the country, 
and when he returned he found that his wife and 
three children, one an infant, and his father and 
mother, had all been murdered by the Boxers, They 
had not killed the little deaf child, because they were 
afraid that the devil who had made her deaf would do 
them harm, It was a terrible test of the Christian faith 
of the father, but he stood true. When he heard of this 
school for the deaf, he brought his little daughter to 
it, and pays regularly for her support. He is extremely 
proud of the progress she has made in the two years. 

Many times Mrs. Mills has not seen her way clear 
to meet the expenses for the following month, but she 
has struggled on, and the seed is being sown in 
China that will help not only the four hundred 
thousand deaf-mutes who are there to-day, but those 
of future generations. A few of the higher class Chi- 
nese have visited the school and had it demonstrated 
to them that the deaf are intelligent, and that they 
may live useful lives. 

It was not so very many years ago in our own coun- 
try that we were just awakening to this fact. The 
progress made has been marvelous, and the positions 
taken in the world by the deaf and the blind prove 
that they should have every advantage possible to 
them. The advances made in our country in fifty 
years give a large hope for China, where the small 
beginning in helping the unfortunate has made an 
entering wedge. And two American women in a most 
practical way are helping to force that wedge in farther. 

Paciric Grove, Cat. 








The Fatal Word in the Spies’ Report 


By a Modern Dreamer 





4 


It has been said that Christianity is the only reiigion which follows all its miracle promises of God’s 


gifts with an “if” that makes man a real partner in the covenant. 


When Israel’s spies returned 


to the camp, a whole nation was tested by a cluster of grapes which was typical of amazing riches 
that were to be theirs—“ if.” The Dreamer sees the great truth that the same test is spying out 
God’s men to-day. Wecan meet it; for the test is not “ if we can,” but “ if we believe that He can.” 


T HAS been a distressingly rough road we have 
followed up the valley toward Abraham's oak, 
and so narrow that it was impossibie for even our 

wonderfully careful Druse driver to dodge all the 
stones and ruts. And the sun beat mercilessly down 
upon us all the while that we bumped slowly along, 
between stone walls, to the high gateway of the Rus- 
sian Hospice. Right glad we are now to alight from 
the wagon, receive the greetings of the old porter, and 
enter. We are near the head of the valley, and the 
brook, now perfectly dry for the long drouth of the 
summer, is no more than a gulley here. We pass 
over it in a few steps, and might easily hurry on with- 
out a thought for the place, yet it is the brook Eshcol, 
that watered the valley that grew the grapes that 
divided the spies and decided the fate of a nation, and 
still divides the world into the few that get the good 
things and the multitude that perish in the wilderness. 

You do not see? Well, come along away from this 
blistering sun to the inviting shade of that little clump 
of trees, degenerate great-grandchildren of the patri- 
archal oak, and we will take our noonday rest, and 
perhaps now we shall ‘see things.”’ 

There, now, this bush gives a better shade than the 
old oak itself. The valley of Eshcol, for it is both a 
brook and a valley, iies spread out before us like one 
of the small valleys of eastern Pennsylvania or of 
Derbyshire. To the eye of the American or of the 
Briton, it is the most familiar-looking place in Bible 
lands ; its richness of broad pasture and waving grain 
is homelike. Then there is the added wealth of the 


most luscious fruit the vine ever produces. There are 
no grapes like the grapes of Eshcol. An old-time friend 
at Jaffa, Mr. Rolla Floyd, now gone to his rest, told 
me many years ago that from a vine trained over a 
doorway he had seen long clusters of grapes hanging 
from the top of the door to the ground. They were 
so luscious, also, and so heavy, that they could not 
be carried without being crushed by their own weight, 
except hung up by the stem as nature grows them. 

But how the sun glows and the heat radiates and 
shimmers! And see how the view to the south is 
opening out, far more than seemed at first. I did not 
notice so wide a view until now. Did you see it? 
And there far away on the horizon are— Why, those 
are tents and flocks and herds, a Bedouin encamp- 
ment! It must be a great gathering, for I never saw 
so many together. But surely there is no open view 
there to the south such as appears before us. Ah, it 
is the mirage, a trick of the shimmering heat and glow 
of summer. But the mirage is not wholly a delusion: 
it is also a revelation. “Like enough we shall see some 
things to-day. 

HERE is a stir yonder in the great camp. They 
are gathering and looking this way. No wonder: 
to a hungry crowd in such a desert place this 

land looks good. No wonder they turn longing 
eyes hither. Will they come? See that little group 
separating from the camp in this direction. One, two, 
three, —there are twelve of them. The camp is send- 
ing out spies! We cannot follow their stealthy wan- 


derings, for when they reach the horizon of our angle 
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of vision they will disappear : the mirage cannot show 
them any farther, but we will see them return. How 
delightful it is to see that old story as in a panorama ! 
They will see every part of this land from the sea to 
the Great Sea, and from the desert of their hardships 
to the rich valleys of the Lebanon, and they will not 
miss this valley of Eshcol on the way. But what need 
is there for all this search? Did not the Lord know 
the land he had promised them? Of course, and he 
knew them, too ; but they did not know themselves. 

These phantoms we see departing think they are 
spying out the land. But wait; it is yonder ghostly 
crowd that is really being spied upon, tried out, 
whether or not they are fit to come in and possess the 
land. Wait a little, until the spies come again within 
the horizon of the mirage, and you will see. And you 
will also see how God, even by such a sordid thing as 
the spying out of the land, enables us to find out our- 
selves of what sort we are. 


OW the camp is astir again. What an excitable 
lot these Bedouin are! And no wonder now, for 
they have hopes of escaping from that ‘‘ waste 

howling wilderness *’ into the land ** flowing with milk 
and honey.'* So the horsemen dash about, brand- 
ishing their long spears, and the banners wave over 
the tents. Doubtless they are shouting, but shouting 
does not show ina mirage. Yonder to the left that lit- 
tle moving group is the company of the spies returning 
laden with the fruits of the land : raisins and almonds 
and oil from the mountains, bright grain from the 
Plains of Sharon and Esdraelon, and quinces and 
pomegranates and apples from Lebanon. And there 
are two who have passed this way also, for they have 
one of these great bunches of grapes on a pole laid 
upon their shoulders, Such grapes and in the desert ! 
One can almost see in fancy the joy of the faces of 
that multitude of wanderers. The wheat is good, it 
is like the wheat of Egypt: the oil and the almonds 
and the fragrant fruits of the north... . Egypt knew 
little of these things. But the grapes of Eshcol, and 
the lusciousness of them! What a vision of hope for 
the day when each man shall sit ‘‘under his own 
vine.’ After all, it is not meat and potatoes that 
constitute good living, it is the peaches and ice-cream, 
the lusciousness of the little dainties now and then 


added to the feast that gives the charm of life. Grapes_ 


of Eshcol,—they are the best good things of the prom- 
ised land, the desirable things of life that are to life 
like the light of the eye to the countenance. 

Now the whole crowd is still again. They are lis- 
tening. It must be that the spies are giving that tragic 
report. ‘‘Surely itis a land flowing with milk and 
honey, nevertheless.’’ 

‘« Nevertheless,’’ that is the fatal word. ‘The long 
lances hang listlessly, the flaunting banners are low- 
ered, The awe of disappointment and despair spreads 
over the multitude. The very dogs of the camp 
catch the spirit and slink out of sight. Grapes of 
Eshcol, grapes of Eshcol, ‘‘nevertheless.’’ But there 
is something else happening yonder now. Two of 
the twelve are standing by themselves. They are 
beckoning the crowds hither toward the promised 
land and pointing to the grapes of Eshcol. A moment 
the multitudes hesitate: for one instant there is a 
gleam of hope, and a beginning of the banners to 
flutter. But again all turn to the ten who said, 
‘«Nevertheless."’, A man throws up his hand in 
despair. The horsemen dismount and throw down 
their spears. For an instant there is that strange fer- 
ment which is the beginning of a mob. And now 
the whole crowd rush toward the two, Stooping they 
pick up stones, gravel from the dry water courses, even 
the sand and dust of the desert, and overwhelm those 
two men of faith and hope and courage. 


i HAT does it all mean?’’ They believe the 
ten ‘‘ calamity-howlers’’ ; and the two men of 
faith—‘‘ they stone them with stonés.’’ Now 

the vision is fading. They are passing beyond the hori- 
zon of the mirage. Would you know what became of 
them—far in the years that followed, far beyond this 
fantastic play upon which we have looked? It is a 
sad, sad story, with yet a gleam of glorious light at 
the sunset. The ten and that howling crowd that has 
followed them went on the way of faithlessness and 
cowardice, and perished miserably in yonder wilder- 
ness, and of all that company of longing watchers on 
the edge of the Promised Land, the two only got the 
grapes of Eshcol. 

This is surely a delightful place in the shade. It 
is hard to rub all the day-dreams out of our eyes. But 
we must, for it is time to be going. Was that the 
mirage ? and what is a mirage anyway? ‘The mirage 
is made up of pictures of real great and good things, 
pictures which are constructed out of very ordinary 

(Continued on page 608) 
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(ae Cities Before the Flood Left Traces To-day ? 


A new discovery of a remarkable Babylonian story of the Creation and the Flood, written on three tablets of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s large collection, is described in the month’s review by Professor Melvin Grove Kyle 
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Is This the Earliest ‘‘ History of the World ’’? 


Be - vast treasury of cuneiform tablets from Baby- 
lonia in the possession of the University of 
Pennsylvania is little by little yielding to the 
modern world its secrets of the past. Dr. Gordon, 
Curator of the Museum, says : ‘*‘ Babylonian scholars 
everywhere have been invited to avail themselves of 
the opportunity which these tablets afford for the in- 
vestigations in which they are interested, and the col- 
lections have been placed at their disposal with proper 
facilities for their study.'’ It will be many years 
before the 17,000 tablets in the collection have been 
translated and their contents analyzed. Some con- 
ception of the possibilities yet in store for great dis- 
coveries in museuins is afforded by the mere mention 
of the number of these tablets. What revelations in 
antient history of Bible lands this vast collection may 
yield! So also the collections in the museums of 
Europe, in the great treasury of Hittite tablets of 
Winckler at Constantinople, and of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties at Cairo. And yet some people think that the 
yield of information from Bible lands is about ex- 
hausted ! 

Dr. Arno Poebel, of the University of Breslau, who 
duting 1911-12 has been lecturing on Oriental his- 
tory and the Semitic language in Johns Hopkins 
University, has been among those who have availed 
themselves of the facilities for examination of 
this encyclopedic collection of tablets at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A long talk with Dr. Poebel 
in his study at the university enables me to give a 
first-liand account of his discoveries, of which some 
notice has appeared in the daily press. He has found 
three tablets which from many indications of material, 
style, hand-writing and matter seem to him to form 
oné ‘work, a kind of primitive Ridpath, an outline 
history of the world, as it was understood among the 
earliest Nnhabitants of historical Babylonia. He'says : 

‘«It seems to me that there were three tablets of 
about equal size, measuring’five by seven inches, on 
which an historically interested scribe wrote the 
world’s ‘histoty, or ‘at ‘least its outlines.’’ 

The first part of this history contained an account 
of the gods and of the creation of the heavens and the 
earth out of chaos; the second part gave a history of 
the world down to the deluge with an account of the 
deluge ; the third part gave a chronological list of 
the kings from the deluge down to thee time of the 
writing of this history. This of itself makes a very 
important discovery aside from the date of the tablets, 
But Dr. Poebel believes these tablets to come from 
the time of Hammurabi, thus giving a Babylonian 
account of the Creation and the Deluge some 1200 
to'1400 years earlier than the well-known accounts. 

The most unique portion of these inscriptions is an 
account of five antediluvian cities—Eridu, Bad—? 
Larak, Sippar, and Shuruppak. All but the second 
of these cities have been known by name, but not 
known certainly as antediluvian cities, At least 
some of them were rebuilt under their old names after 
the Flood. It has long been thought that some ante- 
diluvian remains must be on the earth, if only they 
could be certainly identified. This discovery opens 
for us the possibility of yet identifying and examining 
portions of the civilization of the days before Noah. 
Heretofore only geology has given us any clue to that 
civilization. 

But the Deluge tablet has thus far afforded us the 
most interesting material. The Babylonian story of 
the flood is well-known from the famous Gilgamish 
epic discovered by George Smith many years ago, and 
by some other fragments discovered later by different 
persons. But this account is from an earlier people 
of Babylonia, the Sumerians, and is a quite different 
account, though embodying the same general features. 
Moreover, the Noah of the story has quite a different 
name. This name, Dr. Poebel informs me, was ap- 
parently not a personal name, but a descriptive one, 
as it means ‘*The man who preserved life.’” ‘He 
builds a big boat and loads it with all kinds of ani- 
mals.’’ The main features of the Flood story are the 
same in this account, in the other well-known Baby- 
lonian accounts and in the Bible, though the details 
vary, and, especially, the Babylonian accounts have 
grotesque stories of many gods. 

The list of kings, with the length of their reiyns, 


That Sunday-school workers are keenly alive to 
the important bearing of archeology on their Bible 
study is suggested in a letter from a teacher of a 
large Bible class asking Dr. Kyle for full light on 
two interesting questions. The Editor of The 
Sunday School Times trusts that many readers may 
take advantage of Dr. Kyle’s hearty invitation to 
submit archeological questions to him, in care of 
the Times, for consideration in this department or 
for personal answer. The equipment of a Bible. 
student to-day is not complete without the inspira- 
tion that comes from some knowledge of research 
in Bible lands. 








affords much additional light of a kind upon the 
chronology of the early world, Dr. Poebel says: ‘‘I 
need hardiy emphasize the great historical and chron- 
ological value of these new lists since they give us 
not only the names of the kings, but the length of 
their respective reigns, and, in some few instances, 
even add some short historical references relating to 
these kings.”’ 

These chronological data show much the same pe- 
culiarities as are found in the Bible account and in all 
other early accounts: the exceedingly long life of the 
early leaders of the race and the later reduction of life 
to about its present span. But the early numbers are 
still greater in this account. Before the flood, accord- 
ing to these tablets, were ten primeval kings who 
reigned 432,000 years, and after the deluge also are 
some long lives : one king reigned 625 years, another 
840, but soon the reigns drop down to ordinary 
lengths. Many attempts have been made to discover 
some arithmetical or geometrical ratio between these 
numbers and also those of the Bible and the ordinary 
chronology of life, but without success. Yet the mul- 
tiplication of these strange chronologies in the Bible 
and out of it, and the striking similarities between 
them, make very clear that they represent, not mere 
myths, but a real system of chronology, though a sys- 
tem not now understood, not possible to be understood 
upon our principles of chronology, perhaps never pos- 
sible to be understood until we know more of the con- 
ditions of life upon the earth before the deluge. Then, 
whatever the chronology does mean, whether in the 
Bible or in these Babylonian accounts, it certainly does 
indicate some early knowledge of the great age of the 
world. Some have thought that myths are often but 
a primitive form of science. However that may be, 
the broad outlines of scientific knowledge of the early 
history of the world are certainly embodied in the 
system according to which these chronologies are con- 
structed, a system manifestly intended to em race 
long periods of time. 

Last of all among the treasures found by Dr. Poebel 
is a portion of another copy of the famous Code of 
Hammurabi. This copy seems to have been upon 
three tablets, only one cf which has, as yet, been 
found, though the others may be somewhere among 
the 17,000 of this collection in the museum. Upon 
the great obelisk which De Morgan found at Susa, 
containing the Code of Hammurabi, there was one 
porticn a blank, omitting several laws. Happily this 
part of the code found by Dr. Poebel contains a part 
of the portion missing from the great monument found 
by De Morgan. This portion supplies some laws con- 
cerning merchants and their under-men,—that is, em- 
ployers and employees, the relations of labor and 
capital. 

Altogether these discoveries by Dr. Poebel are 
among the most interesting made for many years, In 
addition to their actual contributions to the earliest 
history of the world, they serve to keep us on tiptoe 
of expectation concerning the possible discoveries yet 
to be made in this and other great collections of tab- 
lets. Dr. Poebel is still to spend some months in 
examination of this collection, and probably we will 
have other equally interesting things announced by 
him. 

For additional details see The Museum Journal of the 


University of Pennsylvania, articles by Drs. Gordon and 
Poebel, June, 1913. 


More Wonders from Egypt 


HE communication from the American Secretary 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, Mrs. Buck- 
man, found on page 606 of this issue, gives a 

most gratifying account of the progress of the work 
which has been so ably prosecuted by this society for 
so many years, from the exploration of Pithom by 
Professor Naville in 1883 almost incessantly to the 
present time. Last year Professor Naville found the 
great Osirion at Abydos which is expected to throw 
unprecedented light upon the old-time popular reli- 
gion of Osiris in Egypt, and may advance our knowl- 
edge of Egyptian religion more than anything else has for 
the past half-century. The work last year was obliged 
to cease at the door of this Hall of Mysteries. This 
year was expected to be a year of clearing away of the 
great masses of sand and débris for the proper open- 
ing of the Osirion, which auspicious work it is hoped 
Professor Naville will carry out next year. But we 
are pleasantly reminded by the report of Mrs. Buck- 
man that no one can ever tell what unexpected things 
will turn up in Egypt. So Mr. Peet and his distin- 
guished colleagues in the work are able to present to 
us an interesting group of discoveries which the sec- 
retary outlines for us. We will await with much in- 
terest the opening of the Osirion. 


Joseph’s Famine and Joseph’s Pharaoh 


LETTER of enquiries by a reader of The Sunday 
School Times from the Pacific coast atfords the 
opportunity to say that questions addressed to 

the Archeological Editor are always most welcome, 
and will be answered either in these review notes or 
by personal letter. 

The first of these questions is concerning an in- 
scription quoted by Dr. Marcus Dods in his com- 
mentary on Genesis (p. 377), and referred to recently 
in the Times’ lesson department, a tomb inscription 
from a very rich and elaborate burial. It says: ‘‘In 
thy name, O God, the God of Himyar, I, Tayer, the 
daughter of Dzu Shefar, sent my steward to Joseph, 
and he delaying to return to me, I sent my handmaid 
with a measure of silver to bring me back a measure 
of flour; and not being able to procure it, I sent her 
with a measure of gold ; and not being able to pro- 
cure it, I sent her with a measure of pearls ; and not 
being able to procure it, I commanded them to be 
ground ; and finding no profit in them, I am shut up 
here.’’ 

Dr. Dods does not give the source of the inscrip- 
tion further than to say that it is Arabian, but thinks, 
as to its genuineness, there is no reason to call it in 
question, 

It may be genuine enough. Its genuineness does 
not furnish any evidence that it refers to the biblical 
Joseph, or that its statements gre historical. To me 
it seems to have, to a remarkable degree, the fabulous 
characteristics of Arabian tales of comparatively mod- 
ern times. Then would such an elaborate burial be 
arranged and actually carried out for one who, though 
of such great wealth, yet died of starvation in a 
great famine? If one of such wealth starved to death, 
who would there be left alive to trouble themselves 
about such an elaborate burial ? 

The other question by this correspondent is based 
upon a public statement of one of the foremost pas- 
tors in America that he ‘‘had looked upon the face 
[the mummy] of the Pharaoh who had exalted Joseph 
to be ruler in Egypt.’’ There is some mistake in- 
volved in this statement. The Pharaoh of Joseph is 
not certainly known, though it was probably Apophis, 
following the statement of George the Syncellus and 
some incidental facts in the Hyksos history which 
seem to accord with that statement. But whoever the 
Pharaoh of Joseph may have been, his mummy has 
not been found. No mummies of Hyksos kings have 
been found, It is probable that what this minister 
saw (is it perhaps also what he said he saw ?) was the 
face of the so-called sphynx (not mummy) of the Pha- 
raoh of Joseph. But even in that he was mistaken. 
For the great sphynx with human face in the Museum 
of Cairo which did once bear the name of Apophis is 
now known to have been appropriated by that king. 
It bears the portrait of a twelfth dynasty king who 
reigned long before the time of Joseph. 
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Joining with the Missionaries in Their Christmas 


How you may begin now to prepare Christmas cheer for far-away friends, through the unique 
plan of the Waste Material Department of the World’s Sunday School Association 
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Missionary Dolls in Turkey 


HEY were just ordinary dolls, such as are 
living out their lives in idleness here in 
America every day. But their mothers 

became possessed with a strong desire that 
these, their children, might learn to serve, and 
be of some use in the world, That is where 
missionary interest often begins-—with the 
mother. Accordingly, their mothers dressed 
them in their best, and sent them out into the 
world, Turkey was to be their field of service. 

Many of their doll companions envied them 
the long journey across the ocean, through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and then still on and on 
the whole length of the Mediterranean. But, 
alas! they didn’t enjoy it. True, they were not 
seasick. But who could enjoy life shut up in 
a tight box where absolutely nothing could be 
seen or heard ? 

But at last the journey ended, and they 
opened their eyes again to the light of day. 
But what a country! The houses with iron 
bars at the windows looked like prisons, Then 
they appeared su tumble-down. And there were so 
many crying babies. Even the language the chil- 
dren spoke was strange, and the poor dolls could not 
understand a single word, They were ready to cry 
from homesickness, and could not move from fright 
at these strange surroundings. 

Just then they saw the smiling face of the lady who 
had opened the box looking down at them, and in the 
language they all understood these words came to 
their ears: ‘‘ You dear, dear little dollies, how much 
trouble your mothers in America have taken in dress- 
ing you so nicely, and sending you this long journey 
out here to us. How many children here you will 
make happy. Oh, you dear dollies, how glad I am 
to see you.”’ 

Upon this the dolls all opened their eyes, and 
thought within themselves, ‘‘If there is really some- 
thing for us to do out here, we shall try not to be 
homesick any more. Perhaps after a while we shall 
learn the meaning of these strange sounds they make.’’ 

A few days later this same tall lady came to send 
three of them out on their mission. Pink, Blue, and 
Baby were the three selected, , It was a little hard for 
them to leave their compahions and go off alone 
among strangers. But they bravely said ‘‘ Good-by,’’ 
and went, asking not where, only knowing they had 
work to do, and that to make some little girl happy 
was to be their mission in life. The knowledge that 
some one was to be happier because of them was 
enough to make their eyes bright and their faces 
shine. They had to go in the lady's hand-bag, for 
the street children must not see them, But they did 
not cry even the least bit. In a few minutes they 
came out again to the daylight, and there before them 
stood a dear little girl about seven years old, with her 
face bandaged all around with white cloth, Even 
through the bandages they could see that it was quite 
drawn to one side. Poor child, she had fallen from a 
tree and broken her jaw-bone. All three of the little 
dolls almost cried for pity. The little girl looked at 
them for about two seconds, and then suddenly seiz- 
ing Pink clasped her to her breast. Wasn't it strange, 
in that moment the heart of each went out to the 
other? The litile girl knew that she had found her 
own Pink, and Pink knew that she had found her 
very own little mother. Another little girl, Baby 
Elise, clasped ‘‘ Baby’’ in her arms, and their two 
hearts were joined together in love. And Blue be- 
came the child of Armenoohi, a cousin of the little 
girl with the bandaged face. 

Again the lady with the smiling face came to the 
dolls that remained, saying, ‘‘ My dears, I have work 
for one of you. The most gentle and loving of you 
all is the one who is needed for this service.’’ All 
wanted to go, but they waited patiently for her to 
choose one of them. So another of their number 
went from them out into this strange world. 

On the way the lady told the dolle the story of the 
girl to whom she was going. ‘‘She is fifteen or six- 
teen years old, and has been sick for a long time. 
Her mother is poor, and has grown tired of caring for 
her, so has sent her to this Moslem hospital to die 
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Little Orphans of India with their American Dolls 


Made orphans by the famine, these and hundreds of other “ Brown- 
ies,” as they are called, are cared for at Kolhapur by Miss Adelaide 
A. Brown. The pleasure taken in the dolls shows that the children of 
India have hearts very like their little sisters in Turkey or in America. 





among strangers. Perhaps you will think her too old 
to care for you, but you can help and comfort her, 
and I am sure she will love you.’’ How the doll's 
heart swelled with pride that she had been chosen for 
this difficult service. But, alas! when they reached 
the hospital it was only to hear that the girl was gone. 
The doll could hardly keep back the tears in pity for 
this one who had died among strangers, and had been 
buried without her mother’s knowing anything about 
it, even when she was living in the same city. 

The lady with the smiling face asked whether there 
was not achild in the hospital to whom she could give 
the doll. They showed her a boy, but boys can’t 
care for dolls, So the lady asked again. Finally, a 
little girl was found, the only child in a room full of 
rough women, There was not the shadow of a doubt 
about her being the right mother for the doll, The 
doctor had been obliged to cut off one of this little 
six-year-old girl’s legs. There she lay on a hard bed, 
able to move only her hands and arms. When the 
doll and she saw each other they fairly leaped into 
each other’s arms. Not a word was spoken. Each 
knew she had found her heart’s love, and was con- 
tent. Do you think she could ever be sorry tor hav- 
ing left her home in America? 

The other members of the company of dolls after- 
ward went to work in a kindergarten. Here every 
day they themselves are happy in making others 
happy. Not one of them has ever for a moment been 
sorry that she left her home in America for a life of 
service in Turkey.—£Z. S. W. 


—~ 





The needs and opportunities are much the same at all 
mission stations. This is very true with reference to dolls. 
The Department for Utilizing Waste Material of the World’s 
Sunday School Association is seeking to obtain the gift of 
10,000 dolls for next Christmas. These should be dressed 
and forwarded not later than November 1, that they may 
reach the various mission stations in time for distribution 
at Christmas, They can be sent with the least difficulty 
to the countries where the parcel post system is in opera- 
tion. The cost is twelve cents a pound, and the limit of 
weight for one package is eleven pounds, 

Write to the Rev. Samuel D. Price, 1416 Mallers Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., asking for a leaflet explaining in detail 
the work of the Waste Material Department. Always be 
very particular to indicate your denomination in full, and 
distinguish between ‘‘ North’? and ‘‘South’’ if that is 
necessary in giving the name of your denomination. You 
will then receive an introduction to some missionary who 
wishes these dolls as Christmas gifts at the mission station. 
If your church does not have work where the parcel post 
is in operation, the superintendent of the department will 
take the liberty of sending a name in another denomination, 
or of some interdenominational missionary. Enclose at 
least a stamp for your reply. 

Here is an opportunity for any individual, class, or society 
to bring joy to those far away. The dolls should be dressed 
simply. The size can be twelve inches or under, and the 
unbreakable variety will stand the journey better. 

In the article following, ‘‘ Christmas on the -Mission 
Field,’’ will be found further details about the work of the 
Waste Material Department and how to have a share in 
it by getting into touch with the missionaries who can 
use Christmas gifts and other articles. 





What We Did Last Christmas 


HRISTMAS is a far-away day here, but 
close at hand for all who anticipate the 
joy of sending some gift for the children 

and even the adults on the foreign mission field. 
These gifts need not be expensive. In fact, the 
only cost to you would be time to prepare them, 
and the little postage to carry them. 

The two following extracts from letters which 
were written by missionaries to the Waste Ma- 
terial Department of the World’ s Sunday School 
Association tell the story very graphically. 

The first is from Tuticorin, India, dated De- 
cember 26, 1912: 


Your department has made itepossible for us, for 
the first time in the history of this circuit, to have 
a general Christmas celebration extending to every 
last and littlest of our forty villages by means of 
the twenty-eight day-schools which we have sup- 
plied with your gifts of pictures and albums, and 
with other litile things which came from those whom 
you so kindly supplied with our address, and who 
have so generously and thoughtfully fulfilled this 
loving service. We had been storing up the articles 
for three months, waiting for Christmas, and each mail 
brought increased generosity, till at last we had sufficient. 
This is the very first Christmas a great many of our folks 
ever had, and it is the very first any of them celebrated in 
this fashion ; but we believe it will not be the last. Your 
gifts aroused them, they themselves subscribed all they 
could, and we had a glorious time. It is not all over yet, 
for I go this afternoon to a celebration postponed long 
enough for us to get there. 


Another letter, dated December 17, 1912, comes 
from La Paz, Bolivia : 


There are over six hundred boys in our schools, and they 
are taught English so we can use English papers and cards, 
We have received a great many papers and cards already, 
and thank you and all who have had anything to do with 
this great Waste Material Department. Nothing has ever 
been done for the children at Christmas, but this year we 
are going to have a Christmas tree for the Sunday-school 
children, and thanks to your department we have enough 
cards to go around. Really, children in the United States 
cannot understand about children who never had a picture- 
card. There is not even a calendar here, as the merchants 
do not give them away or have tiem for sale. 

Thanking you very much, and asking an interest in your 
prayers, we will go on to do the best we can. One good 
brother is sending us some song-books for our English 
congregation. So far we have received only one book for 
the railroad men, We would very much appreciate inter- 
esting books in English so the drink will not be quite such 
a temptation. One Sunday-school and one church are 
without organs, but I suppose they are too large to come 
under this department. Many thanks for all we have 
received.” 

Organs do come under the activity of this depart- 
ment, and eight have already been sent out, but none 
to La Paz. Here is an opportunity, and there are 
requests on file for many others. 

Then a special appeal is made at this time for pic- 
tures for the lepers’ Christmas, Last year an attempt 
was made to place a gift of pictures in every known 
leper home in time for distribution at Christmas, and 
over four hundred introductions were placed. This 
year a similar effort is being made. TheSunday-school 
lesson pictures are most in demand, then there are the 
many post-cards that accumulate so rapidly. Bright 
pictures can be cut from magazines and pasted on thin 
cardboard, The post-cards can be pasted in pairs, 
back to back. These gifts for the lepers’ Christmas 
should leave the home-land about November 1. 

In writing to the Rev. Samuel D. Price for the in- 
formation as described in the note that follows the 
preceding article, be particular to indicate your denom- 
ination, unless you are willing to assist some interde- 
nominational worker. There are many requests for 
help from the China Inland missionaries. 

A Wesleyan missionary in China writes his thanks 
in part as follows : 

Thank you very much indeed for the pictures which you 
so kindly sent a few days ago, and also for a parcel which 
arrived from Mrs. of Ontario. We are making a 
selection for the lepers which I am sure they will appre- 
ciate ; the rest we are using for street-preaching. Our 
Bible women in particular find the small cards of great use 
to insert in their Bibles, as they often show the pictures 
and speak about them afterwards. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 19 (Num. 13 : 1-3, 17 to 14: 25) 
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LESSON 3. OCTOBER I9. THE REPORT OF THE SPIES 


Numbers 13 : 1-3, 17 to 14: 25. Commit verses 31, 32 
Golden Text: If God is for us, who is against us ?—Romans 8: 31 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


ELL us a story about some one that you will 
select as an example of a brave man. What 
did he do? March up a hill against roaring 
cannon, plunge intocold waters to rescue a drowning 
rson, or dash into a burning building to save a 
fife ? They are fine deeds to think of, are they not ? 
Bravery of the body is a noble thing, but courage of 
the mind and heart is greater still. Did you ever 
try to sell goods of any kind, or solicit subscriptions 
to some charity ? The first time you try it, it takes 
a good deal of courage to walk right into a man’s 
office and sit down and begin to tell your story, 
doesn't it? Yes, that was hard. It takes courage to 
stand up for your church and your Christ in public, 
especially when the others are not sympathetic. It 
tebes the stiffest sort of backbone to stand alone 
against a crowd of your friends when your own con- 
victions are involved, like Bishop Patteson, when as a 
lad he refused to play with his school team unless 
they ‘‘cut out” their vile talk. It takes courage to 
attempt any of the real duties of life. When God 
says ‘‘ do this,’’ have you the courage to do it, though 
everything seems against you? That is the courage 
of faith, the kind that Wesley and Beecher and Lin- 
coln had, not to mention hosts of others. Because the 
Hebrews did not have this courage they failed. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘limes.] 


The teacher will observe that several of the writers 
(Dr. Thomas on v. 2, Drs. Mackie, Erdman, and Pro- 
fessor Clow) refer to the passage in Deuteronomy 1, 
in which Moses speaks of this incident. It would be 
a good thing to read that chapter as wel’ as Numbers 
13 to 16, as it gives Moses’ individual story of the 
incidents of the lesson of the day. This is one of 
those Jessons that almost demand a map. Mr. Wells 
suggests making a bas-relief map, and that would be 
ideal. In some way the teacher will be obliged-to 
make plain the geographical situation, for the moral 
meaning of the conduct of the people was in their 
geographical situation and choice. Professor Clow 
suggests a very handy division of the lesson, which 
is both natural and well adapted to almost any class 
in the Intermediate Grade and above it. The entire 
lesson is a royal opportunity to present the impera- 
tive need of moral courage in every life. The para- 
graph on the Lesson Summary outlines this thought. 
Every good story of moral courage should be used, 
for this quality is contagious, and many of us have 
been bolstered up by the example of some Caleb or 


Joshua. Let us not fail to point out the matchless’ 


moral courage of Jesus when he ‘‘ steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem.” 

A searching appraisal of the spirit that prompted 
Israel’s failure is given in ‘‘’The Fatal Word in the 
ppd Report,” by a Modern Dreamer, on page 596 
of this issue. 


The Class in Session 


Professor Clow mentions in his opening para- 
graph the significant fact that in fifteen short months 
the Hebrews were released from Eyypt, organized at 
Sinai, and placed face to face at Kadesh with the op- 

rtunity of going into the land that had been prom- 
ised to them for their own. When the Hebrews came 
there, the evident intent was that they were to go 
straight on into the land that was to be theirs. This 
we gather from Deuteronomy If : 19-25, as suggested 
by Dr. Thomas on verse 2; Dr. Mackie, paragraph 
1; Dr. Erdman, reading for Tuesday; and Professor 
Clow, paragraph 2. Instead of going straight ahead, 
they paused and asked for an investigation of the 
land. The request for this searching of the land 
evidently came from the people themselves. The 
question arises whether this request for a report on 
the land was in itself wrong. One cannot but feel 
from Moses’ words in Deuteronomy 1 : 22 that Pro- 
fessor Clow is correct in saying that these men were 
resolved to walk by sight and not by faith. Mr. 
Ridgway has a practical suggestion in paragraph 1. 

The fact that Jehovah assented to the proposal 
does not indicate that he approved of it, for God 
often allows men to have theirown way, knowing 
that itis wrong. The investigation of the spies was 
a thorough one; picked men were sent. Dr. Thomas 
(on v. 16) shows the significance of the change of 
name of Joshua. Dr. Mackie (paragraph 2) alsd 
speaks of this. When the spies came to present their 
report to the people we must observe that as Pro- 
fessor Clow says, ‘‘ It was not a majority and a minor- 


Read Numbers 13-16 


t And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 2 Send thou men, 
that they may spy out the land of Ca’naan, which I give unto 
the children of Israel: of every tribe of their fathers shall ye 
send a man, every one a prince among them. 3 And Moses 
sent them from the wilderness of Pa’ran according to the com- 
mandment of Jehovah : all of them men who were heads of 
the children of Israel. 

25 And they returned trom spying out the land at the end 
of forty days. 26 And they went and came to Moses, and to 
Aaron, and to all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
unto the wilderness of Pa’ran, to Ka’desh ; and brought back 
word unto them, and unto all the congregation, and showed 
them the fruit of the land. 27 And they told him, and said, 
We came unto the land whither thou sentest us; and surely 
it floweth with milk and honey ; and this is the fruit of it. 28 
Howbeit the peo le that dwell in the land are strong, and the 
cities are fortified. and very great : and moreover we saw the 
children of A’nak there. 29 Am/’a-lek dwelleth in the land of 
the South : and the Hit’tite, and the Jeb’u-site, and the Am’o- 
rite, dwell in the hill-country ; and the Ca’naan-ite dwelleth 
by the sea, and along by the side of the Jordan. 

go And Caleb siilled the people before Moses, and said, 
Let us go up at once, and possess it: for we are well able to 
overcome it. 31 But the men that went up with him said, We 
are not able to go up against the people ; for they are stronger 
than we, 32 And they brought up an evil report of the land 
which they had spied out unto the children of Israel, saying, 
The land. through which we have gone to spy it out, is a land 
that eateth up the inhabitants thereof ; and all the people that 
we saw in it are men of great stature. 33 And there we saw 
the ! Neph’i-lim, the sons of A’nak, who come of the Neph’i- 
lim : and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight. 

1 Or, giants 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
x 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 
[The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articies in this issue of the ‘Times] 

Numbers 13 : 1.— Where was the land of Canaan? 
(Thomas 1, 2.) 

Verse 2,—Why did God want them to spy out the land? 
(Clow, 3; Thomas ; Mackie, 1; Erdman, ‘Tuesday ; Class 
in Session.) 

Verse 3.—Where was the wilderness of Paran (Clow, 1; 
Thomas. ) 

Verse 16.—Why did Moses call Hoshea, the son of Nun, 
Joshua? (Thomas ; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 17.—What locality did Moses mean when he re- 
ferred to ‘‘the South ’’? (Thomas, ) 

Verses 28, 29.—Did the Israelites at this time know 
anything about the various people here mentioned as 
dwelling in the land of Canaan? (Clow, 2; Thomas.) 

Verse 32.—Why did they say it was a land that eateth 
up the inhabitants ? (Thomas.) 

Verse 33.—Who were the Nephilim ? (Thomas.) 

14: 5.—Why did Moses and Aaron fall on their faces 
before the children of Israel ? (Clow, 5 ; ‘Thomas), 

Verse 10.—How was ‘‘ the glory of Jehovah ’”’ made vis- 
ible to the people? (Clow, 5; Thomas.) 

Verses 17, 18.—When had Jehovah spoken these words 
to Moses ? (Thomas; Erdman, Saturday.) 

Verse 20.—Does this suggest that Moses’ prayer caused 
God to change his purpose? (Thomas; Erdman, Friday.) 

Verse 22.—What were the ‘‘ten times’’ that the Israel- 
ites had ‘‘ tempted Jehovah ’’ ? (Thomas, ) 








ity report. The whole twelve were in agreement.” 
There was no doubt as to the fertility of the land, 
nor of the number, size, and vigor of the peoples 
who dwelt there. The thing that divided Caleb and 
Joshua from the rest was what they thought the peo- 
ple ought to do about it. Professor Clow says (para- 
graph 3) that a report depends on ‘‘the emphasis 
and tone with which it is given.” There were en- 
couraging and discouraging features there—the war- 
fare (Dr. Thomas, on vs. 32, 33) and the gigantic 
adversaries, and the rich and smiling fields. Mr. 
Ridgway (paragraph 3) suggests that in such a situ- 
ation the thing to do is to go quickly and not wait 
for fears. ‘The entire issue was one of faith in God. 
Two men said ‘‘ we are able,” and ten said, ‘‘ we are 
not able.” ‘Their unbelief and terror led them, as 
Dr. Erdman points out (reading for Wednesday), into 
actual rebellion. When Moses and Aaron fell on their 
faces before the people it was not in fear of the peo- 
ple, but an expression of horror, as Dr. Thomas says 
(14: 5). 

Caleb and Joshua made a brave effort a second 
time to get the people to undertake the capture of 
the land, but the half-maddened mob(Professor Clow, 
paragraph 5) was about to stone them, and was only 
arrested by the appearance of Jehovah's glory. Once 
more Jehovah threatens to destroy the whole people, 





and once more Moses is the advocate and mediator 
for these people (Dr. Erdman for Friday). As in 
every case where there is gross sin, even though it be 
forgiven, some penalty must be borne. Professor 
Clow points out that out of this penalty grace evolved 


‘a new deliverance for the people. 


A Lesson Summary 


Kadesh-barnea is branded with the shame of cow- 
ardice. The Hebrew people seem to have been en- 
tirely lacking in the ability to trust the God who had 
proved himself so trustworthy. There were walled 
cities and strong fighting men before them, but with 
God's word for it they could overcome all of them. 
They did not lack a certain sort of animal courage, 
for afterward they dared to go ahead when God had 
told them it was nouse. Their real failure was the 
failure to trust God. Success or failure in life is 
always in his hand. Strong men and millions of 
money do not defeat God's will. His angel needs 
but to touch our thighs or our brains or our hearts, 
and we are helpless. Success or failure is not meas- 
ured by the size of the difficulties to be overcome, 
Success or failure comes from God's hand, and if we 
honestly believe this we have the highest type of 
courage and the most lasting source of success. ‘I'he 
young man or woman who dares unpopularity for 
Christ is in no danger. The man who accepts dis- 
missal rather than dishonor is in no danger, provided 
the word of God is clear, as it was here. In faith, as 
in other things, ‘‘ who hesitates is lost,”’ 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Was it wrong to send up spies to examine the land 
promised them? 

2. In what way did Joshua and Caleb differ from the 
ten in their report ? 

3. What do you think of the men who called themselves 
grasshoppers ? 

4. Why did the terrified people plan a meeting ? 

5. Why did Caleb refer to the refusal to go up as a 
** rebellion ’’ ? 

6. What was Moses’ argument with Jehovah against the 
total destruction of the people ? 

7. What was the punishment of the people for this fail- 
ure? 


Other Teaching Points 

Because a man is a prince of the people it is not thereby 
sure that he is a wise guide in moral decisions. The man 
with the Spirit of God on him is the only safe counsellor, 
We are far too ready to take the advice of a man just be- 
cause he has been prosperous. 

The man who jumps into danger trusting to luck and 
hard fighting to pull him through has courage, but not the 
sort of courage that will face certain defeat if it is God’s 
will. No one but Christ accepted the cross, Livingstone, 
Morrison, Carey had the courage to do what no man with- 
out God ever did. 

The unbelieving men did not count God’s word as 
weighing anything in comparison with visible and tangible 
things. It is, however, more real than all else. 

The cowardice of unbelief keeps a sad multitude from 
the possession of the peace and power of the divine life. 

It does not pay to be cautious with God. His love is 
boundless and uncalculating, and hé will have nothing less 
in return, Our dealings with God are not on a business 
basis, but on a basis of love and grace. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Num, 20: 1-13) 


For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. ‘The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 

assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

Moses was, you remember, a man of high and im- 
pulsive spirit. His long trainiig, however, had 
made him patient and forbearing. Since that first day 
when he faced Pharaoh he had never disobeyed Jeho- 
vah in the slightest detail. Whata pity that he ever 
broke that splendid record. He did break it, how- 
ever, and in a way that seemed most unexpected. 


1. Give the main items in Miriam’s life. 

2. Why were the accusations of the people against 
Moses both unjust and irritating ? 

3. In just what way did Moses disobey Jehovah ? 

4. What do you think about the punishment meted out 
to Moses in regard to its fitness to the crime and its indi- 
cation of God’s view of disobedience ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson— 

A ‘*hang out,” 

An old story. 

A bill of fare. 

A safe prescription. 
An explosion, 

An arrest. 


Evanston, ILL. 
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The Cowardice of Unbelief 


By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


IFTEEN months had passed away since Israel 
came out of Egypt. he people have reached 
the edge of the wilderness and are looking out 

towards the distant hills of the promised land. They 
are encamped at Kadesh-barnea, a few days’ journey 
from Beersheba, the southern outpost of Canaan, 
To Moses’ eager mind there is required now only a 
strong and steadfast advance, under God’s care, and 
with his omnipotent right arm to fight for them, and 
Israel shall inherit the land of their fathers. But a 
spirit of trembling is brooding over the people. It 
may have been unknown to Moses and Aaron. It is 
a mind and mood of faint-hearted fear. It was 
doubtless supported by plausible reasons and pru- 
dential maxims, ‘The daring course never seems the 
wisest to fearful minds. But it is not caution which 
moves these revolting hearts. It is cowardice, the 
cowardice of unbelief. Asthe writer to the Hebrews 
declares, ‘‘ They could not enter in because of un- 
belief.” ‘The story falls into four movements—the 
sending of the spies; the giving of their report; the 
effect upon the people; and the issues in discipline 
and judgment. 

The request for a search party came from the 
people (Deut. 1:22). But God, who is ‘‘ sorry for our 
childishness,” deals patiently and sanctions the send- 
ing outof this bandof scouts. ‘They are picked men, 
‘‘every one a ruler,” chosen to represent every tribe 
except that of Levi. But this was not an i eget d 
or a reconnoitering expedition, such as might pre- 
cede an invasion. They were spies, sent to search 
and see whether the fertility and beauty of the iand 
was a legend, told by romancing Hebrew parents to 
their children, or a veritable fact, and whether their 
fears of the strong and warlike peoples who occupied 
the land were justified. At a glance we see that 
these are men who are not living under the power of 
the invisible, who are making an estimate of their 
worldly chances, who are resolved to walk by sight 
and not by faith. Few of us can cast a stone at 
them, for this mirrors the attitude and conduct of 
multitudes who forget Christ’s counsels, and make 
themselves secure, by worldly means, and forget or 
doubt the promises of God. 

The report betrayed the inner mind of the people 
and set their unbelief in clear terms. With Caleb 
and Joshua in this company it could not fail to be 
accurate. As the twelve men, in the month of 
August, passed up through the land, along its high 
ridge, as far north as Rehob, under the shadow of 
the Lebanons, and as they came back by the Jordan 
valley, they saw that it was a land flowing with 
milk and honey. But a report depends not only on 
the things which are seen or the words which are 
used, but on the emphasis and tone with which it is 
given. They had the famous cluster of grapes cut 
beside the brook Eshcol, and the figs and pome- 
granates, entrancing to the eyes of these desert 
wanderers, They had the story of the wealth and 
beauty. But the black word ‘‘ Nevertheless” (v. 28) 
shadowed the picture. The resolute people, the 
walled cities, the huge stature of the men, and the 
occupation of the whole central core of the land by 
Amalekites, Hittites, and Jebusites, while Amorite 
Highlanders held the heights, and Canaanite Low- 
landers dwelt in the valleys, roused the listening 
people to a clamor of wailing which Caleb could 
searcely still. 

There was not a majority and a minority report. 
The whole twelve were in agreement. The differ- 
ence lay in what should be done, ‘‘ Let us go up at 
once and possess it,” urged Caleb, the man ‘* who 
hath followed me fully” (Num 14: 24). ‘* We be not 
able to go up,” was the cry of the cowardlyten. The 
entire disagreement was founded upon this one fact, 
that Caleb and Joshua reckoned on God, while the ten 
left God entirely out of account. ‘* We be not able” 
was an undoubted truth. The untrained men of 
the wilderness, who had never seen a battle, and bad 
been broken in spirit by their long bondage in Egypt, 
were not able to assail the disciplined forces which 
were entrenched inthe strongholds of the land. But 
men of faith, men who are sure of God, whose hearts 
are kindled by a passion for righteousness, mep who 
counted not their lives dear unto them, and, above 
all, men who know their God is working with them, 
so that wide gates will open, and massive walls fall 
down, and the stars in their courses fight against 
their foes, can sabdue kingdoms and cast down the 
mighty from their seats. This is the alternative 
which faith always faces. When the early church 
set out to conquer the pagan world; when Luther 
faced an enormous power and the deadly craft of the 
papacy; when Cromwell gathered his valiant hearts 
around him; when Carey called up the need of 
heathenism, ‘‘ we be not able” was the cry with 
which faint hearts met them. The answer is: ‘If 
God be for us who can be against us.” That rings 
through the words of —— and Caleb. 

The effect of this conflict in council was immediate. 
The mind and mood of the ten infected the too will- 
ing people with their own fears. We need not won- 
der. Egypt had sapped their virility. Faith had not 
“ct been deeply rooted in their hearts. All night 
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long they wailed. The morning brought them mur- 
muring to Moses. By now they had resolved on 
mutiny, and a return to Egypt under another leader. 
Moses and Aaron fell on their faces in anguish. 
Joshua’s courage rose, and in his brief, soldier-like 
speech he chastenedthem, ‘The now half-maddened 
mob threatened to stone him and Caleb. But the 
pillar of cloud, in an added glory, caught their eyes. 
God had intervened. This was oviioat, that this 
people were not worthy of the high calling. God 
rejects them, for his people must be willing in the 
~ of his power. 

The issues are twofold. The first is that Moses is 
bidden to lead the people back to the wilderness to 
wander for eight and thirty years, until this genera- 
tion has been buried in its sands. That is the pun- 
ishment of their sin. The second is that in this wan- 
dering, with its discipline of simple living, chastening 
hardship, and constant dependence on God, a new 
race shall be trained to know God, to trust him, and 
to dare all at his command, 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


Bh: - Connection.—The record of the decisive point 
in the history of the wilderness, marked by the 
refusal of the people to enter the land when 
brought to its borders. ‘This involved a penalty of 
nearly forty years wanderings and the death of that 
generation. The people were henceforth no longer 
pilgrims, but wanderers with no aim or purpose, 
simply waiting for the divine will. Declension went 
on until it culminated in Korah’s rebellion. 
Tue PLace.—The present lesson occurred at Ka- 
desh, no doubt the now well-known Kadesh-barnea. 
See H. Clay Trumbull’s striking book. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 13: 1.—Canzaan: The land of the seventy 
mighty nations (see Deut. 7 : 1). ‘The territory 
promised to Israel by God and the place from which 
their forefathers had come. 

Verse 2.—Senud: Spoken in consequence of the 
people’s request (see Deut. 1 : 19-22).—Sdy out: Al- 
though Jehovah had told them about it (Deut. 8 : 7-9), 
he thus adopted as his own what had been the re- 
quest of the people, condescending to their unbelief. 

Verse 3.—/Paran: See last lesson on 12: 16. 

Verse 16.—Hoshea: The word means “salvation,” 
or ‘‘Saviour,” while ‘‘Jehoshua” means ‘‘He by 
whom Jehovah will save.’”” The latter name occurs 
two hundred and fifty times from Exodus 17: 9. 
** Jesus” is the Greek equivalent (Matt. 21: 1); also 
called Jeshua (Neh. 8 : 17); only once elsewhere 
called Hoshea (Deut. 32 : 44). The change may 
have taken place at this point, in which case all pre- 
vious mention of him as Joshua would be by antici- 
pation. Or the change may have been made at the 
time of the victory over Amalek (Exod. 17). The 
different meaning would emphasize the divine char- 
acter of Joshua’s work and the providence which en- 
abled him to accomplish his task. 

Verse 17.—Z7he South: Hebrew, Negeb. The 
southwestern district of Canaan, which was more or 
less of a desert, and except where springs existed it 
was unfit for human habitation. The same word is 
used in Joshua 15: 19 and Judges 1: 15. 

Verse 20.—Zhe /and; Not that Moses needed infor- 
mation, because intercourse between Egypt and 
Palestine was easy and frequent, and no educated 
Hebrew could have been ignorant of the main feat- 
ures of his forefathers’ home. This was for the 
people’s sake (Deut. 1).—Grapes: The end of July. 

Verse 28.—Howdeit: That is, in spite of the 
evidence produced ; the conclusion of sight, not of 
faith. Note the words ‘‘ we saw” (vs. 28, 32, 33). 

Verse 29.—Canaanite: See on verse 20. The 
people would easily be aware of the various peoples 
mentioned as dwelling in the land at that time. 

Verse 30.—Sti//ed: Silenced. His words are the 
confident conclusion of faith in God. 

Verse 32.—ateth up: The population was con- 
tinually changing through wars and incursions of 
fresh tribes. ‘The history all along testifies to the 
constant presence of this danger. Unbelief always 
draws this conclusion when it leaves God out. 

Verse 33.—NVephilim;: The primeval tyrants men- 
tioned under that namein Genesis6:4. ‘Those there 
mentioned were of course all destroyed in the flood. 
The renown had come down from the early ages, 
and the exaggerated fears of the spies saw them re- 
vived in the gigantic forms of the sons of Anak. 
There is, of course, no likelihood that these sons of 
Anak had any real connection with the original 
Nephilim.—Sigiz: Mark the emphasis in contrast 
with faith (2 Cor. 5 : 7). 

Chapter 14: 5.—/e//: After making an ineffectual 
attempt to bring the people to reason (Deut. i : 29-31). 
It was not an attitude of intercession, but an in- 
stinctive expression of horror at the people’s sin and 
in view of the awful results that would follow, 

Verse 9.—read: Joshua makes a last attempt to 
bring the people to a true attitude. He tells them 
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that ‘‘they are our food,” that is, they would be 
easily devoured (24:8; Psa. 14: 4).—WVefence: He- 
brew, ‘‘shadow.” The hearts of the enemies would 
melt away, not having Jehovah for their shadow or 
protection. 

Verse 10.—G/ory: Just as the people were about 
to take violent action the divine glory filled the taber- 
nacle, and flashed out so brilliantly as to compel 
attention. 

Verse 12.—7hee: Again God offers to elect Moses 
in the place of Jacob as the founder of the chosen 
race, thereby fulfilling his word and vindicating his 
choice. 

Verse 17.—Spoken : See Exodus 34 : 6, 7, here sub- 
stantially repeated. 

Verse 20.—Pardoned; God announces that in an- 
swer to Moses’ prayer he had forgiven the nation. 
The intercession of the mediator delivers an entire 
nation from death; a striking illustration of the 
power of prayer and of the approachableness of God. 

Verse 22.— 7en times : The margin gives references 
to passages which represent the number ‘‘ten,” 
though others think that the phrase is not intended 
to be interpreted literally, but is a round number in- 
dicating the language of severe and righteous indig- 
nation, expressive of the full measure of provocation 
received (see Gen. 31: 7; Job. 19:3). But it we are 
to understand ‘‘ ten times” literally, it is possible to 
trace these from Exodus 14 onward, including two 
about manna in Exodus 16. 


Wyc irre CoL_Lece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Faith vs. Caution.— Moses sent them to spy out the 
land (v. 17). Some things should be ented out and 
some things shouldn’t. When God has brought you 
out of some Egyptian slavery, through a ‘‘Red Sea” 
‘‘upaginit,” and fed you with manna and quails and 
says, ‘‘Here is a land of milk and honey, go in,” 
why, go right in. You have no business to demand 
a Bradstreet report of the firm, a family history, or a 
map of the job. There will be nothing there but 
with his help you can get away with. Most failures 
of Christian men come from over-caution and ‘‘ cold 
feet.” ‘*I'll look into it” has lost many a mana 
prize that ‘‘I’ll go into it” would have won (1 Thess. 
5:21). Yes, I know, but never look into any good 
work God calls you to, but jump into it (Matt. 14: 31). 
‘A fellow might get into something’ too big to fit.” 
What unfit thing would God be apt to lead you into 
after freedom, preservation, manna and quails? Go 
into that Sunday-school, that mission, that settle- 
ment, and possess it. But the spies come back and 
chill with, ‘‘ No education.” ‘*They are low and dirty 
—_ _ ‘children of Anak.’” And you scare 
and die, 


In lowa.— We saw the children of Anak there 
(v. 28) I am still on the train going through Iowa 
to Sioux City. Itis a lovely, bright, sunshiny day. 
But what a miserable state Iowa is. All along the 
railroad for weary miles are nothing but wide-spread- 
ing jungles of withered, shaggy, straggling stuff of 
some sort. What few hills there are lie bare and 
look like sand-dunes. The ground, instead of being 
a rich golden brown, like dear old Chester valley, is 
a dismal, rusty black. The houses and barns, where 
there are any, make me laugh. No poor old starv- 
ing lowafor mine! Don’t writeit! Why, bless your 
heart, I am riding through the richest land in the 
world, with soil thirty feet deep. I amriding through 
acres of ham, lard and bacon at twenty cents a 
pound. Where ‘‘dear old Chester County” sells at 
fifty dollars an acre, this Iowa land sells at one hun- 
dred and fifty. When God leads you up to a *‘ land,” 
never mind the looks. Go in and possess it. You 
can’t judge by brown cornstalks. It may be the 
autumn the first time you see it. My friend Foster, 
at Ottumwa, turns 5000 a day of those grunting corn- 
fields into life for you and me and the whole world. 


Grub and Candy.—Le/ us go up at once (v. 30). 
‘* Jack, be nimble; Jack, be quick.” Caleb had faith 
in God. That was the secret of that talk. One man 
with God can doanything. Go, and goquickiy. While 
other folks were saying that the board-walk at Atlantic 
City was a good place for a white-letter restaurant, 
the Childs Company went up and possessed the land. 
By the way, did you ever know that our good friend, 
‘‘Mrs. Childs,” who serves us such good, clean table- 
board for so little money, is oneof our kind? ‘*She” 
has just taken some of the dollars she has made and 
built a ‘*mission” for the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of men(1 Tim. 4:8). I like to hear successful 
men tell of their way up. Nerve and Trust does the 
business. I am writing this at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
where Ihave been visiting John Woodward, the 
Huyler of the West. I asked Mr. Woodward how 
he started. He was astarch salesman. He had no 
candy knowledge. He saw the sweet candy-land of 
the great West. With lots of candy faith he went in 
and possessed it. Yes, the sons of Anak were there— 
one big one, Buster Bankruptcy, made a stroke that 
was side-stepped. And God did the rest. 








LESSON FOR OCT. 19 (Num. 13: 1-3, 17 to 14:25) 


Hearts and Heads.— We are not able 
(v. 31). They had argued it all out just 
as some of you fellows argue away hell and 
argue down religion, Listen to your heart 
and not to your head. The head may fool 
you, the heart never. The head sometimes 
goes back on the man underit. The heart 
is ever true tothe man around it. Who ever 
heard of a mother’s heart fooling her? Wait 
a minute! Who are the best-loved men in 
your town? The ‘‘easy’’ ones. Why does 
the ‘‘ dead-beat’’ go to Mr. Goodheart? Is 
Goodheart a loser for his ‘‘ easiness’? ? What 
wouldn’t old Cantfoolme give to have the 
town-love owned by Goodheart, the ‘‘ easy- 
one.’’ It was good Caleb whose heart said, 
‘« Weare able.’’ Youare what you think you 
are. If you think you can’t, you probably 
can’t. If your heart says ‘‘I can,’’ you can 
if you want to. Listen to Paul, Philippians 
4:13. When you come to know the heart 
history of great men you find this is how all 
of them did it. 


Royalty.— We were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers (v. 33). No son of God evér 
gets down with the insects of the field. When 
1 was a boy we would catch a big grasshopper. 
Holding him firmly by the head we would 
say, ‘‘Spit, spit tobacco spit and then I’ll 
let you go.’’ And the strange thing about 
it is, he will really do it. When you get so 
that you hold yourself hopeless against the 
press of folks and events and as helpless as 
poor ‘* grassy ’’ in a boy’s hands you will be 
taken at your own valuation. Never forget 
that. When you stand in with God you will 
be backed by a financier that deals in worlds. 
Not grasshoppers, but sons of a king (1 John 
3:2). The Salvation Army officers are not 
mere bluff and braid and red flannel. They 
know who they are and on whose business 
bent. You ought to see Jerry Fraser going 
to church Sunday. His shoulders are as 
square, his chin as far out as the boss who 
comes from down the avenue. Jerry knows 
that although he must shovel black diamonds 
to-morrow he is the son of the King. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


A Song of Hope.— God is for us (Golden 
Text). 


‘* Never you worry, 
Never you fret ; 
Sorrow endureth, 
Joy shall come vet ; 
Lo, the day faileth, 
Night mounts the skies ; 
Walk in the starlight 
Till the sun rise. 
Never you worry, 
Never you fret ; 
God isn’t done 
With the old world yet. 


** Never you worry, 
Never vou fret ; 
Green will the grass be 
On the graves yet ; 
Those your heart longs for 
Draw near to you ; 
Keep yourself ready, 
Keep yourself true. 
Those you remember, 
Can God forget? 
The best hasn't happened 
To any one yet.” 
—W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. From 
The Christian Endeavor World, 


When to Plan Large.— nd Caleb stilled 
the people before Moses, and said, Let us go 
up at once, and possess it: for we are well 
able to overcome it (v. 30). Mr. Moody, on 
the last day of his life, was listening to pas- 
sages from the Bible as they were read to 
him by one of his sympathetic friends. At 
last he asked that the Bible be laid beside 
him, and he wrote on the margin of it: ‘If 
God be your partner, make your plans 
large.’’ ‘The trouble with most of us is that 
we do not make our plans in life large 
enough. Why do we not enlarge the hori- 
zon of our life and let God be our partner in 
very truth? When we have done this, we 
can say with confidence, ‘‘ Nothing is too 
hard for God.”—C. A. Rogers, Iroquois, 
Ont., Can. From Onward. The prise for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 

A Persistent Root.— et us goup at once, 
and possess it; for we are well able to over- 
come it (v. 30). Difficulties can be over- 





come if we can but make up our minds that 
it can be done. In ‘‘ Ueber Leben und 
Polaritat,’? by Brandis, is told a remarkable 
achievement of a small root in overcoming 
an obstacle in its path, which should be a 
lesson to us all. In penetrating into the 
earth, the root had come upon an old boot- 
sole. In order to cross this obstacle, which, 
apparently, the root was the first of its kind 
to find upon its road, it subdivided itself into 
as many parts as there were holes left in the 
sole by the stitching needle; then, when the 
obstacle was overcome, it came together 
again and united all its divided radicles into 
a single homogeneous tap-root, —Stetson K. 
Ryan, Middletown, Conn. 


** Not Able ” ?— We are not able to go up 
against the people (v. 31). If ever anybody 
was justified in saying that, it would have 
been a girl cradled in poverty, crippled so 
that she must be strapped to a chair till nine 
years old, or sg to wear a steel harness 
and use crutches the rest of her life, and 
never free from pain. But at nine she went 
to school ; at fourteen she hung out a sign: 
‘*Day- school for Girls. Fifty Cents a 
Month.’? ‘To keepin advance of the twenty 
pupils she gathered, she attended an after- 
noon school, paying for her instruction by 
giving elementary lessons to beginners. 
When she was eighteen, a stranded acrobat 
asked her to help him prepare for a civil 
service examination, but had no money to 
pay her. Although already teaching in two 
schools and studying in another, she gave 
him her evenings. Others came with him, and 
soon she had the first free evening school in 
her city. Before she completed her service 
she had also séen the need for an institution 
to care for crippled children, and had raised 
the money to house it. Had she been made 
of the same stuff as the ten spies, Sophie 
Wright of New Orleans would have died 
unknown and unwept.—/ames N. Knipe, 
Albany, N. Y. From The Youth's Com- 
panion. 


What Roused the Directors.—Aui the 
men that went up with him said, We are not 
able to go up against the people; for they are 
stronger than we (v.31). Once a year the 
directors and residents of the Good Samari- 
tan, and many of the people living in the 
neighborhood, hold a dinner together, and 
afterward the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors reads the annual report. Last year this 
report ended disappointingly. There was a 
deficit of six hundred dollars, just the sum 
necessary to keep up the interest on the ten 
thousand dollar mortgage on the building. 
‘The spirit of the meeting was one of hopeless 
discouragement. There seemed nothing to 
do but retrench in the work. Finally one 
of the neighborhood women sprang to her 
feet. ‘* You ought to shame yourself,’’ she 
exclaimed, hotly. ‘‘ De Lord, he got plenty 
money. You got no faith. You got no piz- 
ness mit a debt, Pay it off! We women 
will pay one t’ousand dollars,—de directors 
pay nine t’otfSand.’’ The challenge was 
accepted. Ilow those poor working-women 
raised their thousand dollars need not be 
told in detail here, but they did it, and the 
directors raised the nine thousand. ‘* We 
shamed ourselves, and did it,’’ the chairman 
said at the next annual meeting. Leia Mun- 
sell, Herington, Kans, Condensed from 
Youth’s Companion, 


Being Well Fed.— 7here we saw the giants 
(v. 33). Speaking of these gigantic foes, 
Joshua and Caleb said, ‘* They are bread for 
us.’? If so, the bigger the foe the bigger the 
loaf. This has been the experience of God’s 
host.—Zmma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 
From Record of Christian Work, 


“ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


ge D thou men, that they may spy out 
the land of Canaan (v. 1). This 
order puzzled those who long before 
us studied and commented upon the Old 
Testament. The rabbinical explanation is 
that the desire arose in the camp, and that 
Joshua protested against it as unnecessary 
and as casting suspicion upon what God was 
about to give them. When the appeal was 
made to Moses, he asked counsel of the 
Lord, as Samuel afterward did about the ap- 
pointment of ¢ king, with the result that he 
received the above order to comply with the 
demand of the people. The excuse they 
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gave was that they had no thought of slight- 
ing God’s gift, but that the inhabitants of 
Palestine, in their dread of the coming inva- 
sion, would be hiding their treasures, and 
the spies might get to know where those 
hiding-places were. 

Moses called Hoshea... Joshua (v. 16). 
In Hebrew, the only change is the addition 
of the letter yod (yor?) at the beginning of 
the word. The same tradition informs us 
that Joshua was a man of such faith in the 
promises and the destiny of his people that 
he received the very yod that used to be at 
the end of the name of Sarah, his great race- 
mother, 

Grapes... pomegranates... figs (v. 23). 
Grapes and PE gp gto tectiansl Cetbshas ot 
food in Palestine. Besides being eaten in 
their freshly ripe condition, they could be 
dried for winter use. ‘The figs are split open 
and dried on the flat house-top, and on be- 
ing packed closely form, like the raisins, the 
cakes mentioned in the Bible. They are 
sometimes mixed with grape-molasses and a 
sprinkling of walnuts, and packed in jars. 
This, with bread, often forms the meal of a 
peasant’s family. The pomegranate tree, 
with its brilliant crimson blossoms, is little 
more thana bush. There are three varie- 
ties, acid, medium, and sweet, and their 
tough rind enables them to be kept for win- 
ter use, and the acid juice is sometimes 
sprinkled to give piquancy to certain native 
dishes, It is not so abundant and widespread 
as the grapes and figs, but the three, along 
with the modern orange, are still the repre- 
sentative fruits of Palestine. Those which 
the spies brought would scarcely have reached 
their full maturity at that time, but they 
would serve as specimens, 

They returned from spying out the land 
at the end of forty days (v. 25). The time 
was short enough for such a journey, but for 
their purpose of observation it would not be 
necessary to go so far as the entrance of 
Hamath. From the neighborhood of Her- 
mon, they could see the great plain between 
the two Lebanon ranges converging toward 
Baalbec and Hamath beyond, for the most 
part an irrigated wheat-growing plain. The 
spies probably passed as shepherds who had 
brought their annual flocks from Mesopo- 
tamia, and, having disposed of them, were 
returning to bring others, 

It floweth with milk and honey (v. 27). 
The former testified to agricultural fertility, 
and where the wilderness, instead of being 
a sandy waste, had vegetation with blossoms 
for the bees, there would be grazing for the 
flocks. 

Caleb stilled the people before Moses (v. 
30). According to the Jewish commentary, 
Caleb was one of those who ‘‘ out of weak- 
ness were made strong.’’ Ten of the spies 
were insincere and disloyal from the first, 
and urged that the task was an impossible 
one, and that they should be unanimous in 
voting for a return to Egypt. Joshua treated 
the suggestion with angry contempt, but 
Caleb was so far shaken by their arguments 
that he went devoutly to the cave of Mach- 
pelah, and, by the grave of his ancestors, 
prayed that he might be kept faithful to the 
promises, 

We were in our own sight as grasshoppers 
(v. 33). The Oriental hyperbole was sug- 
gested by the familiarity and insignificance 
of the insect. Further, the grasshopper or 
locust is often resting concealed on a simi- 
larly colored thistle or thorn-bush, and just 
as it is about to be trodden upon it springs 
away with a whirr. 


ALEXANDRIA, EGyprt. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—God 


of our fathers, we thank thee for the brave and 
faith-filled pioneers who in all the ages have 
dared to face danger in thy name. May we go 
forward with no less courage, and with simple 
trust in thee. ‘hy promises are better than 
our sight ; thy commands are given in infinite 
wisdom and love. Let no forebodings discour- 
age us, we pray thee, as we set our faces toward 
the duty that thou hast called us todo. ‘Teach 
us the sufficiency of thine own guarding and 
guiding ; and when we seem to be alone, and 
in weakness, and not able to meet the day’s 
task, may we in peace and unbroken confiding 
remember thee. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever know 
that sometimes missionaries go out to the 
foreign field without any promise from any 
man or society that they will get any regular 
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salary? Shortsighted and unbusinesslike, 
some one may think, to go without the nec- 
essary backing. Oh, but ¢4ey wouldn’t ad- 
mit that they haven’t the needed support. 
Why, some missionary work has been going 
on for years in this way, and the workers 
have never yet lacked the needed support. 
Backing? They have the best. They an- 
swered in faith the call of God, believing 
profoundly that his will had been made plain, 
and therefore that he would see to their 
needs. Visionary? No, not that, Just 
faith-filled confiding, all the way along, in a 
God whose power is so marvelous that it 
hardly seems taxed in the least to do the 
most stupendous things for those who trust 
him. Why should we fear? Why should 
we talk about the impossible, as though that 
stands in the way when He calls? Soberly 
and slowly now, with intent and earnest 
a of its meaning, let us say the Golden 
ext. 





WHo'Acainst US 
TRUST HIM! 











Why, we couldn’t ask anything better than 
that God should be for us in carrying out his 
work, And isn’t he? Trust him! 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God.”’ 
‘* Breast the wave, Christian."’ 
‘** Children of the heavenly King."’ 
‘* Fight the good fight with all thy might.” 
** Gently, Lord, O gently lead us." 
** Jesus, still lead on."’ 
‘* Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 
‘* Stand up, stand up for Jesus.”’ 
‘* Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 44 : 1-4 (gt : 1-4). 
Psalm 118 : 4-7 (238 : 4-7). 
Psalm 95 : 1-9 (191 : I-4). 
Psalm 81 : 6-10 (166 : 1-4). 
Psalm 124 : 5 (270: 1). 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE number 38 on our Judea map marks 

a spot where we may see twentieth- 
century doings that are very suggestive 

of the experience of the spies in Canaan. 
Standing at that point and looking over the 
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space between the spreading lines, we find 
ourselves on a hillside where the ground has 
been shaped into steps or terraces with re- 
taining walls of stone. Each one gives a 
narrow, level space for cultivation, and we 
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see grapevines growing, full of big, plump 
clusters of fruit, A man, a woman, and some 
children are gathering grapes on the terrace 
where we stand. A few rods ahead a tall 
platform of stone—its summit reached by 
stone steps—is occupied by a superintendent 
or watchman, From his elevated station he 
can overlook the employed grape-pickers and 
detect the approach of thievish Bedouins, 
who are sure to put in an appearance about 
vintage-time. 
him shelter from the fiercely hot sunshine 
of mid-day and to provide a dry spot during 
the dewy nights (Matt, 21 : 33). 

Beyond his ** tower’? the lower ground we 
see is dotted with olive trees. Then, at 
the farther side of the valley, terraced slopes, 
like the one on which we stand, rise and 
reach off before us to where the crest of the 
hill is crowned by a mass of gray stone build- 
ings. Those buildings are a part of modern 
Bethlehem. 

The scouts sent out by Moses certainly 
came near this valley and may have explored 
this very ground. They found the land 
about here cultivated even in that far-back 
time, and productive of fine crops of grapes 
(Num, 13:23, 24). 

You can see for yourself this region, only 
a few miles from the ** Eshcol’’ of the Bible 
story, by using a stereograph entitled -‘ Vine- 
yards and watch-tower, with Church of the 
Nativity, Bethlehem,’’ 


‘The Underwood ‘Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the week, ‘he use of the stereographs will 
be found a most practical help in making the 
lesson places real, Forty-five places are vis- 
ited and described with the lessons of 1913 ; the 
forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and if ordered 
all at onetime a cloth-bound, gold-lettered 
ca-e is given free. ‘Ten stereographs are used 
with the lessons of this fourth quarter ; cost, 
$1.67. ‘The four for October cost 67 cents. 
Less than four in one order are 20 cents 
each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders for stereographs 
or stereoscopes. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be obtained—plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, 
ft.10. In orders for twenty-five or more at 
one time prices are—plain slides, 4o cents ; 
sepia, 45 cents; colored, $1 each. Address 
‘The Sunday School ‘Times ‘Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


XPLORING QuEsTIon-LAND, —For this 
method of teaching the lesson you will 
need a sand-map, which is easily made 

in a shallow box or tray. Fashion out of the 
sand a rough outline of Palestine, using glass 
underlaid by blue paper, or mirrors, for the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Dead Sea, and the 
Sea of Galilee, and blue yarn for the Jordan, 
Make the central highlands, the coast plain, 
the deep Jordan valley, and the trench in 
which the Dead Sea lies. Make also the 
Lebanon Mountains on the north, Mount 
Hermon, Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, the 
Mount of Olives, Make a bit of the desert 
to the south, separated from Palestine by a 
low range of hills. Place at their base on 
the south a patch of moss for Kadesh-barnea, 
The sand should be fine, and moistened for 
shaping up the mountains. 

Now you will show the route of the spies, 
and at the same time teach the lesson in a 
novel way, if you write your lesson questions 
each on a piece of stout cardboard or paste- 
board, which you will stick up in the sand, 
arranging them in the order in which they 
are to be answered, and along the course of 
the probable journeys of the spies. Those 
relating to Kadesh-barnea before the spies 
set out will be stuck in a circle around the 
oasis. Those relating to the journey of the 
Caleb party will come next, and will extend 
a little beyond Hebron and back. Those 
concerning the expedition commanded by 
Joshua will reach up beyond Damascus 
(blocks of wood will represent the houses), 
and return. ‘The rest of the story will be 
brought out by questions on slips of card- 
board stuck up around Kadesh-Barnea in an 
outer circle. Here are these four sets of 
questions, each of which, of course, is to be 
pulled up by a separate pupil and answered : 

At KADESH-BARNEA.—In what direction 
did the Israelites march from Sinai? Through 
what desert did they go? In what wonder- 
ful way were they led? How far is it from 
Sinai to southern Palestine? About how 
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long did it probably take the Israelites to 
make the journey? To what place did they 
at last come, on the southern border of Pal- 
estine? What is the character of Kadesh- 
barnea? What did Moses bid his people 
do? (Deut. 1: 21.) What would have hap- 
pened if the people had courageously obeyed 
this command? Why were they afraid? 
What did they ask Moses to do first ? (Deut. 
1:22.) Why did they want to spy out the 
land before attacking it? Why did God 
agree to this desire of the people? 


CALEB’s JOURNEY.—How many spies did 
Moses pick out? Ilow were these spies 
selected? Who were the leaders? What 
leader’s name did Moses change, and why ? 
What did Moses bid them do? What part 
of Palestine is ** the South,’’ through which 
they went first? What leader had charge of 
the expedition that went only as far as the 
brook Eschol? (v. 30.) What important 
city was near there? What patriarchs had 
lived there? What evidences of the fertility 
of the land did they find? What did they 
bring back, and in what way did they carry it! 

JosHua’s JOURNEY.—Why did the twelve 
spies divide into two parties? How far did 
the party under Joshua penetrate? (v. 21.) 
How far north was Hamath? What.great 
city did they visit? About what tribes did 
they learn ? (v. 29.) What did they discover 
about the strength of the natives? (v. 28.) 
How long did the journey take them? (v. 
25.) What promised land lies before the 
young man and young woman of to-day? 
How and where do we spy it out before en- 
tering in to possess it? 

At KADESH-BARNEA.—What report did 
the spies bring back concerning the charac- 
ter of the land? What did they say about 
the character of the inhabitants? What was 
the majority report regarding the conquest 
of theland? Whomade the minority report? 
(v. 30; comp. 14:6-9.) Why is Caleb alone 
mentioned at first as giving an encouraging 
report? How may we be like the ten spies 
in our outlook on life? How may we be 
like Caleb and Joshua? Why is their out- 
look the right one for us all? With which 
report did the people sympathize? How 
were they brought to their senses? What 
was the sad result of their cowardice ? 


AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Omitting many hard names, the 
story of the spies might be read to 
Primary children through chapter 14 

to verse 25. Although children are easily 
frightened, their trust and confidence in 
God’s power may as easily be strengthened. 

Lesson Teaching.—God is stronger than 
men, 

Review.—Recall five incidents when God 
showed his power to the children of Israel: 
(1) On Passover night God’s angel of death 
spared them; (2) God made a path by 
which they crossed the Red Sea; (3) God 
sent the pillar of cloud and fire; (4) God 
sent daily manna for bread; (5) God gave 
the Ten Commandments on tables of stone, 

Moses knew that God, the kind Heavenly 
Father, who had helped his people in so 
many ways, would keep his promise and 
prove his power to lead them safely into 
their promised land. 

Lesson Story.—When Miriam got well 
from her leprosy the children of Israel jour- 
neyed onward and made a new camp much 
nearer to their promised land. God told 
Moses to choose twelve men, one from each 
tribe, to go ahead to look over the land, and 
to bring back a report about it, 

Moses chose a dozen strong men, called 
spies, to look carefully and spy out every- 
thing possible during their journey. They 
were to visit the hill-country, which was 
very different from the sandy desert. Moses 
told them five things about which he wanted 
them to find out: the land, the cities, the 
people, the fruit, and whether there was 
wood. He said, ‘‘ Find out whether the 
land is good or bad, whether the crops are 
large or small; notice whether the people 
are strong or weak, few or many; also 
whethee the cities are like camps or have 
strong walls around them; bring back some 
of the fruits, and look for wood,’’ 








As the men started away, Moses said, 
‘*Be of good courage’’; so they went, and 
were gone forty days. When the spies came 
back the people were anxious to hear their 
report. Two men carried on a stick be- 
tween them the branch of a grape-vine with 
a very large bunch of grapes on it. Others 
brought ripe figs and pomegranates. The 
people could easily see that the fruit was 
fine, and I think the children wanted to 
eat it. 

Then the spies told about the land: It 
was hilly, but so good that they called it a 
land flowing with milk and honey, and it 
bore fruit such as they had carried back. 
They were not very brave when they told 
about the cities andthe people. ‘‘ ‘The cities 
are very great, and have high walls; the 
people are strong, and we saw some giants 
there. These strong people live on the 
hills, in the valleys, by the river Jordan, and 
by the sea,—all over the land.’? When the 
people heard this they were frightened. Ten 
spies had talked like this. Then brave Caleb 
quieted the people, and said, ‘* Let us go up 
at once and possess the land, for we are 
well able to overcome it. God promised the 
land to us.’’ ‘Ten of the spies answered, 
**We are not able to go up against those 
people, for they are stronger than we. They 
are so big and strong and so many that we 
seemed like grasshoppers beside them.’’ 

Such talk frightened the children of Israel 
so that they spent the night in weeping. 
They were disappointed and discouraged, so 
they found fault with Moses and Aaron, 
saying, ‘* We wish we were back in Egypt, 
or had died during our journey.’” They 
wanted to choose a captain to lead them 
back. 

Moses and Aaron were greatly troubled, 
Once again Caleb and his brave friend 
Joshua said to the children of Israel, ‘* ‘The 
land which we saw is a very good land. If 
God delights in us he will bring us into this 
land and give it to us; fear not the people, 
Jehovah is with us, fear them not.”’ ‘If 
God is for us who is against us ?”’ 

The people became so angry that they 
wanted to stone Caleb and Joshua. Just 
then the bright cloud a},peared in the tent of 
meeting, and God told Moses he was ready 
to destroy the people because they would not 
trust him. Moses prayed that God would 
spare them lest the nations might think he 
wasn’t strong enough to lead them into the 
promised land. God spared them, but said 
that none of those fearful people should go 
in, only Caleb and Joshua, of all the twelve 
spies, and they must wait many years, be- 
cause the people must stay in the wilderness 
until they were braver and many had died. 
Next day they all turned back toward the 
Red Sea. 

After the Story.—-Show a piece of United 
States silver money on which is the motto, 
**In God we trust.”? Mention the coming 
of the Pilgrims to find a home in a new land, 
and the crowds of people who come every 
year. 

Hand-work.—Help each child to write, 
** Tn God we trust,’’ and memorize one stanza: 


‘* Need I ever know af ar? 
Night and day mv Father's near. 
God sees! God sees !"' 
(Carols, 25 cents, Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago.) 
CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. The Spies. 
2, ‘The Report. 
3. The Decision. 


HE TuHouGut.—Teach the effect of 
right and wrong decisions, 
I cut from a magazine a picture of 
Nathan Hale. Before the ‘session began, 
and as each girl arrived, we asked her whose 
picture this was, They needed suggestions, 
but by the time we were ready to have our 
lesson the girls were ready for my questions. 
What is a spy? What kind of men are 
chosen for such work? Why? Of what 
importance is the report? What depends 
upon it? 

Our lesson to-day is about some spies and 
their report. Israel had reached the borders 
of the promised land. Of course the natives 
will not peacefully yield their possessions to 
the Hebrew people. The land must be con- 
quered, and before they attempt any inva- 
sion the Jews cautiously send their spies to 
learn conditions. 

Count the number of spies from your 
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Bibles, Tell how they were apportioned. 
Discuss the kind of men they must have been 
with regard to maturity, courage, and integ- 
rity. What observations were they to make 
concerning soil, cities, inhabitants, and 
products? What were they to bring back ? 
Discuss the importance of this information, 
Did all go together? 

2. Zhe Report.—How long did the spies 
remain? Show on the map the localities ex- 
plored, Picture the return with the grapes. 
Was the fertility of the land a surprise? Re- 
call what the promise of the land had been. 
What report was made concerning land ? 
Cities? Inhabitants? Did all agree on 
these points? I wonder why, to some spies, 
the inhabitants looked like giants. Explain 
that when courage fails, all difficulties seem 
larger than ever before. What did the ten 
decide concerning the proposed attack ? 

3. The Decision.—What gave courage to 
the othertwo? Mark and memorize Romans 
8:31. Let the girls give some reasons why 
Jehovah’s side is always victorious and why 
it is the right side to choose. How did the 
ten spies reveal their lack of faith? What 
influence did the report have on the people? 
What choice did they make? What punish- 
ment followed? Explain why the nation 
was not permitted to enter, How were 
Caleb and Joshua rewarded? What is your 
opinion of the ten? In which group would 
you rather be classed ? 

Some day you may be chosen to venture 
into some untried work, which will seem 
like a new country to be explored. You 
may be asked to teach a class of little chil- 
dren or to speak or lead in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society or in the Mission Band. Some 
giant difficulties and excuses will rise like the 
sons of Anak. Inexperience, timidity, un- 
worthiness, will be the giants to frighten you 
from attempting the work, How are you 
going to decide? Will you decide to stand 
with Caleb and Joshua, and remember on 
whose side they stood? Mark and memorize 
Philippians 4 : 13. Dorothy and 
faced those giants in a new land of experi- 
ence last week and stood with Caleb and 
Joshua. 

A wrong decision may have serious results 
not only to ourselves, but to others, The 
ten lost faith and courage, decided it was 
better not to attack, and the nation followed 
them. What punishment did they suffer? 
Perhaps you stand at the entrance to some 
beautiful land of blessing and power and 
abundance. Your decision opens or closes 
the entering door, Did you ever see the 
combination locks on safe doors? How 
easily they open when the combination is 
known, Let me give you the combination 
to open the door of opportunity. It is 
‘* Right Decisions,’? Have you decided to 
stand on the winning side with Jesus Christ ? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Numbers 20 : I-13. What was 
Moses told to do? What did he do? What 
was his sin? 

What rod was Moses to take? Exodus 

2173 7 : 9-13. 

How had this rod been used to preserve 
Aaron’s authority ? Numbers 17 ;: I-11. 

Numbers 20 : 1-13. Who did Moses say 
would bring the water? What was Moses’ 
punishment ? 

Memorize Psalm 19:14. What do you 
think were the meditations of Moses’ heart? 
Memorize Psalm 51: 15. Why did not 
Moses’ words please Jehovah ? 

When had the people suffered from water 
famine before? Exodus 17: 1-7. Had Moses 
a right to be angry at this murmuring ? 

Numbers 20: 1-13. What made Moses 
sin? Did the people thank Jehovah for the 
water? Why not? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER said this lesson was a kind of 
detective story, about twelve secret 
service men. He had Bumps read 

their names from the list he had made. I 
showed on our relief map where they started 
from and where they went. 

Skinny explained the things these detect- 
ives were to find out. ‘They were to dis- 
cover if the peopie of Canaai. were much on 
the fight or not, how hard the cities would 
be to capture, and whether the country was 
worth fighting for. 

Carl said the spies were gone forty days, 


Lettie . 

















LESSON FOR OCT. 19 (Num. 13 : 1-3, 


and that the Israelites must have been stuck 
on that number, for everything went by for- 
ties with them. 

Next teacher asked Bulldog Jones what 
report these scouts brought in. 

*¢ Well,’’ he began, ‘‘ they all agreed that 
it was a rich Jand, but the cities all had high 
walls, and the people were fierce ; lots of 
them big giants. They brought back a 
bunch of grapes so big that two men slung 
iton a pole between them, That showed 
how good the country was. But most of the 
spies thought it wasn’t any use to tackle 
them giants; all but Caleb and Joshua. 
Those two said they wasn’t afraid of any old 
giant that ever lived, and for everybody to 
come on and get a good home with plenty of 
fruit in the back yard.”’ 

Teacher showed us a picture of that big 
bunch of grapes being carried between two 
men, and said travelers to-day find the finest 
grapes of all Palestine in that Eshcol valley 
south of Hebron, where the clusters some- 
times weigh twelve pounds. 

‘¢ Why was it that the two spies advised 
one course and the ten a different one, when 
they all saw the same country?’’ asked 
teacher. 

‘*T guess part of them looked on the dark 
side and the rest of them on the bright side,’’ 
spoke up Carl, 

‘*Yes,’’ replied teacher, ‘to-day we 
would call them pessimists and optimists.’ 

“‘T thought an optimist was a man that 
sold glasses,’’ burst out Bulldog. 

*‘You’re thinking of an oculist,’’ said 
teacher, Then we all laughed. 

‘Then he told a little story to show what 
an optimist is. It was about two boys that 
went fishing together. When they got home 
one of them said he’d had a horrid time, and 
told about the hot sun, the rocky hill they 
had to climb, the mosquitoes, and how small 
the fish were. The other declared he’d had 
a dandy time, and just went on about the 
nice shady place where they ate their dinner, 
how sweet the birds sang, what beautiful 
wild flowers he saw, and how many fish he 
caught even if they were small. 

‘“*We see what we look for,’’ explained 
teacher, ‘¢and while we mustn’t shut our 
eyes to the evil about us, the only way to be 
happy and useful is to keep our minds on 
the blessings of life.” 

- He gave me a pair of blue glasses to put 
on, and asked me how things looked. 

*¢ All blue,’’? I said, ‘‘and kind of dark, 
like it is going to rain.”’ 

‘¢That’s the way a pessimist looks at 
things,’’ he explained, ‘‘ and so he is always 
discouraging people, just as these spies dis- 
couraged the Israelites.’’ 

He said at the siege of Port Arthur the 
Russians shot a soldier just because he always 
talked discouragingly and made the others 
blue. 

Ie told us about a good motto he saw on 
the wall down at the Star office, so he put it 
on the board, 





WINNERS NEVER KNOCK 
KNOCKERS NEVER WIN 











And he explained that we must always keep 
boosting for the right in every battle against 
evil, 

‘* How do you suppose Caleb and Joshua 
felt,’? he asked, ‘* when they found the other 
ten against them ?’”’ 

‘¢ Lonesome,”’ hollers Bulldog, 

‘*No, sir,’’? answered Bert. ‘* They knew 
they were right, and they didn’t need to 
care how many were against them,’’ 

‘*Good,’’ exclaimed teacher, ‘ Better be 
right with a minority than wrong with a ma- 
jority. Better to lose the game, or the elec- 
tion, or the contract, than to lose your hon- 
esty and courage. Boys,’? he went on, 
looking at us earnestly, ‘‘when you are old 
enough to vote, cast your vote for the right, 
even if you have no possible chance to win. 
Your vote is sure to count in the long run, 
and you’ll have a clear conscience,”’ 

‘* How did the people receive the spies’ 
support ?”? asked teacher, calling for Fred’s 
home question. 

‘*They most all sided in with the afraid 
ones,’’ was the answer, ‘‘and wanted to go 
back to Egypt.’’ 

‘What made them give up so easy ? ’’ was 
the next question. 

‘*They was all cowardy-calves,’’ called 
out Bulldog scornfully. 

‘*But what made them cowardly?’’ per- 
sisted teacher. 

‘‘I guess they didn’t believe God could 
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give them the land like he said he would,” 
answered Carl softly. 

‘*That’s it,’? nodded teacher, ‘lack of 
faith. In fact, if they had had faith enough 
they wouldn’t have wanted to send spies in 
the first place. God had told them it was a 
good land, and that he would give them pos- 
session of it. That ought to have been 
enough. Thenthe giants and walled cities 
wouldn’t have made any difference to them 
if they had only had faith in God, It was 
lack of faith that kept them out of Canaan.’’ 

He had us look up Hebrews 3 : 19, and it 
said the same thing there. ‘Then he explained 
that without faith we missed all the best 
blessings of life, but that if we would just 
trust in God and go forward, he would help 
us conquer every foe, whether it was the 
high walls of the liquor business, the fierce 
temptations of life, or the giants of selfish- 
ness and temper. Then the bell rang, and 
we didn’t have time for Bert’s question 
about what became of the Israelites. Teacher 
said we would have that next Sunday. 

The home questions this week are : What 
fate did God pronounce on the Israelites ? 
How long a time between the last lesson and 
the new one? What had the people been 
doing all this time? How many were left 
who came out of Egypt? Where were the 
Israelites now camping? In what way were 
this new generation like their fathers? In 





what way did Moses sin? 
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Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 


I. Beginning. 
‘The lesson a story of secret service. 
II. Poinés. 
1. The mistake of being a pessimist. 
2. Better to be right than to be in the ma- 


jority. 
3. Lack of faith robs of blessings. 
4- God's help will conquer our giants. 
Illustrations. 
1. Places located on the map. , 
2. Picture of the spies with the grapes. 
3. Story of two boys who saw differently. 
4. Apair of blue glasses as an object lesson. 
5. Story of the discourager at Port Arthur. 
6. A blackboard sentence. 
- Questions. 
1. How many spies were sent? 
2. Where did they go? 
What were they to discover? 
What did they report? 
Why did their reports disagree? 
What is an optimist? a pessimist? 
Which does the more good in the world? 
Don't we have to see both sides? 
How did Caleb and Joshua feel in such 
a minority ? 
. Is voting on the losing side throwiug 
your vote away? 
. How did the people receive the spies’ 
report? 
12. What made them so cowardly ? 
13. What fate did they bring on themselves? 
14. What oe can come to us only 
through faith? 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 





Kadesh-Barnea 


T IS possible not only to locate Kadesh- 
barnea upon the map, but also to find it 
in the geography of the soul. It sug- 

gests not merely the point whence Israel 
turned back into the desert, but the scene 
where many a life has fallen into discourage- 
ment and disappointment and disgrace. It 
is the place of lost opportunity; it is the 
symbol of failure and defeat. 

It is true that this beautiful’ oasis on the 
border of the promised land was reached by 
Israel, under the guidance of God, within 
two years after the deliverance from Egypt, 
and from this encampment the nation might 
have gone forward toimmediate and glorious 
conquest; but when spies reported both the 
riches and the difficulties of the land, the 
people cried out in faithless fear, they re- 
belled against their leaders, and proposed to 
return to Egypt. So, too, it is true that 
some souls reach a place in the journey of 
life from which they might press forward to 
victory and eternal joy; but, in doubt and 
fear and unbetief, they hesitate and waver 
and are lost. 

We may anticipate the story which fol- 
lows; and remember how the new nation, 
after the death of those who had failed, starts 
from this same place to begin its march of 
triumph and to take possession of the land ; 
so we may recall the New Testament imagery 
which teaches us that only when we are 
dead to sin and to self can we know the 
true life, and enter upon the highest experi- 
ences in Christ Jesus (read Rom. 6). 

It also seems to be taught that, as Israel 
was brought again and again to a place of 
privilege, and failed and suffered severe pun- 
ishments, so the people, now enduring the 
predicted penalty of a world-wide dispersion, 
is yet to be brought to repentance by even 
greater sufferings, but then, as a new nation, 
following Christ as their Messiah, will press 
forward to bring blessings to all the nations 
of the world (Isa. 66 : 18-21; Zech. 14: I- 
21; Acts 15 : 14-18). 

Daily Studies 

Monday.— Israel had reached Kadesh- 
barnea, not without distress and difficulties 
and hardship. (Deut. 1 : 19); but now they 
were in sight of Canaan, they were on the 
very border of the land. They had mur- 
mured and rebelled against God; but he 
had pardoned them, and was leading them 
forward. Moses was reminding them of the 
command and gracious promises of God 
(Deut. 1: 7, 8, 21). It was the moment of 
supreme opportunity; but faith failed and 
the possibility was gone. Such are the op- 
portunities when men find themselves ‘‘al- 





most persuaded’’ to become followers of 
Christ. What tragic pathos in the story of | 


hesitation and refusal! (Matt. 19 : 16-24.) 
So too we sometimes catch glimpses of a 
‘‘higher Christian experience’? than we 
have known before; and then fall back into 
faithless inactivity (Phil. 3 : 12-14; 2 Pet. 1: 
I-11). 

Opportunities for service are too often de- 
clined, and there follow regret and disgrace 
(Acts 15 : 37,38; 2 Tim. 4:10). A whole 
church may be indifferent and lukewarm, 
even when God is opening before it wide 
doors of possible testimony for Christ (Rev. 
3 : 8-22). 

Tuesday.—The sending out of spies was 
first suggested by the people (Deut, I : 22, 
23). In view of the past promises and pres- 
ent guidance of God, it may have been an 
act of unbelief. Yet in itself it was but nat- 
ural prudence, and it was approved by Moses 
and sanctioned by God (Num. 13: I-20). 
Had there been faith in the hearts of all the 
spies and of the people, God would have 
overruled the report for the encouragement 
of Israel. The words of a Joshua and a 
Caleb would have made the hearers only 
more ready to advance to the conquest had 
they been received by trusting hearts. 

God often encourages us, in the moment of 
hesitation, by assurances of the blessedness 
which lies beyond. We are also commis- 
sioned to bring such reports to others, if we 
have already experienced something of the 
joys of the Christian life, Not even the un- 
believing are in a position to deny the bless- 
edness of this life (Num. 13 : 21-29). The 
burden of our message, however, should con- 
cern the presence and power and saving 
mercy of our Lord (Deut. 14: 6-9; Acts 2: 
38; 4: 10-12; 10:43; 2 Kings 6; Rom. 
& : 38). 

Wednesday.—The sin of the people was 
due wholly to their unbelief. Faith accepts 
what God has revealed. It builds upon his 
promises (Rom. 10:17; Heb. 41:1, 8). | 
God had assured Israel of full possession of 
the land of promise. He had told them of 
the nature of the land. There was little 
need of sending spies, and there was no ex- 
cuse for fear. The full explanation of their 
terror is found in the word of the Psalmist : 
‘* They believed not his word’? (Psa. 106 : 
24; 78:22). It is usually unbelief which 
stands in the way of our attaining the great | 
blessings which God offers to us. We see 
stretching before us some fair land of prom- 
ise, some spiritual experience, some great 
task for the benefit of our fellow-men and | 
the glory of Christ ; but we lack courage to 
enter in, simply because we have no real 
faith in God, and no sufficient dependence 
upon him. ‘‘ Faith is the victory which over- 
comes the world’ (1 John 5 : 4; Phil. 4: 
13; John 15 : 5; 2 Cor. 12: 19). 


|(Heb. 12 : 6-11). 





Yet the sin of the people was more serious 
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than guilty fear, The unbelief and terror 
resulted in actual rebellion against Moses 
and against God (Num. 14: 1-4). The same 
spirit had been shown on three occasions 
since leaving Sinai(Num, II : 1-3, 4-10; 12: 
1-16), in fact it was the substance of the 
story; but here a climax is reached, and the 
rebellious people do not hesitate to malign 
God (Deut. 1 : 27; 9 : 23,24; Neh.g: 16, 
17); and they are ready to stone those who 
speak as the representatives of God (Num. 
14:10), The same spirit characterized Is- 
rael when Christ appeared and offered him- 
self as their Messiah (John 1:11; Matt. 
23 : 37; 21 : 23 to 22:14). Thesame spirit 
will be shown immediately before the Mes- 
siah returns (Rev. I1 : 3-13). 
Thursday.—The penalty inflicted for the 
sin of the people was not, as has been com- 
monly supposed, a blind wandering in the 
wilderness, as persons lost, and without a 
guide ; it was, in part, a long delay on the 
borders of the land of promise. ‘The en- 
campments were numerous, but they all 
centered about Kadesh-barnea during the 
‘* forty years of wanderings ’’; but the essen- 
tial feature of the punishment lay in the death 
of the whole generation which had come 
out of Egypt (Num. 14 : 26-38). It has been 
customary to date the Ninetieth Psalm, as 
composed in this period. It is entitled a 
** Prayer of Moses,’’ and is a most appropri- 
ate dirge for those people who were sen- 
tenced by God to die in the wilderness for 
their sin; but why should it be read at the 
funeral service of a Christian, and what ap- 
propriateness does it have for those who have 
already ‘* passed from death into life ’’ ? (John 
5:24.) If we Christians desire a Psalm for 
times of darkness and distresss let us rather 
read the Twenty-third or the Forty-sixth. 
Even this severe punishment was providen- 
tially overruled for the strengthening of 
Israel. The long years of waiting were 
years of discipline and preparation, and a 
new nation was brought into being, ready for 
the conquest of the land. So God frequently 
brings good out of evil. Let us, however, 
not forget the peril and penalty of unbelief 
(John 3 : 36; 2 Thess, 1 : 6-9). 
Friday.—In striking contrast to the sin- 
ful unbelief of Israel stands the character of 
Moses, which here appears in its true sub- 
limity of meekness and humility and cour- 
age and faith. (Read carefully Num, 14: 
II-19.) When here again he has the op- 
portunity of becoming the father and founder 
of a greater and more glorious nation, in 
absolute fidelity to his task, in forgetfulness 
of self, in sincerest concern for the glory of 
God, he pleads with God to pardon the sin- 
ful people ; and his earnest prayer prevails. 
‘Thus again he appears as the great advocate; 
again he reminds us of his anti-type, our 
gracious Lord, and again he suggests to us 
the privilege, the dignity, and the power of 
the ministry of intercession (Rom. 8 : 31-34 ; 


Heb. 7: 25; 1 John 2: 1; Luke 22 : 31; 
Gen. 18 : 22, 33; Jas. § : 13-18.) 
Saturday.— In similar contrast with the 


rebellion and guilt of the nation appear the 
mercy and grace of God (Num. 14 : 20-25). 
As Moses deciared when pleading for the peo- 
ple, the Lord showed himself to be ‘* slow to 
anger, and abundant in lovingkindness, for- 
giving iniquity and transgression ’’ (14 : 18). 
He did pardon Israel (14: 20). The nation 
was not destroyed (Psa, 106 : 23). All that 
God had promised to the patriarchs was ful- 
filled, all he had assured Moses at Sinai 
came to pass. Israel was not cast off. The 
discipline was severe ; the loss of individual 
lives was great ; but the nation remained as 
the ‘ peculiar treasure ’’ of Jehovah ; it was 
not blotted out, but was allowed to enter the 
land and to fulfil its predicted destiny. 

We have here an illuminating illustration 
of the difference between the pardon of sin 
and the removal of the consequences of sin. 
The inevitable results of evil-doing may re- 
main as a bitter harvest we must reap (Gal. 
6:7, 8) ; yet pardon is real, and we may 
meanwhile enjoy the comfort and blessed- 
ness of communion and fellowship with God ~ 
as his own dear children. Chastening may 
yield ‘* the peaceable fruit of righteousness ’’ 
‘*Godly sorrow ’’ may 
work salvation (2 Cor. 7 : 10). 

Our real sorrow for sin, and our belief 
that God has forgiven us, should make us 
patient in enduring the consequences of our 
sins. Here again Israel failed, and fur- 
nished an example of those impatient souls 
who think that pardon should at once do 
away with all the evil which sin has pro- 
duced (Num. 14: 40-45). The people ac- 


(Continued on nexr page) 
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F ONE were to form an opinion 
from the number of helpful, in- 
spiring and informing articles 
one sees in the public press and 
magazines, the purpose of which 

is to increase our efficiency, he must be- 
lieve that the entire American Nation is 
striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man, because the race 
is swifter every day, competition is 
keener and the stronger the man the 
greater hiscapacity to win. The stronger 
the man the stronger his will and brain, 
and the greater his ability to match wits 
and win. ‘The greater his confidence in 
himself the greater the confidence of 
other people in him ; the keener his wit 
and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman, because she 
must be competent to rear and manage 
the family and home, and take all the 
thought and responsibility from the 
shoulders of the man whose present- 
day business burdens are ail that he 
can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble ? 

We are not really efficient more than 
half the time. Half the time blue and 
worried—all the time nervous—some of 
the time really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical 
reason, one that has been known to phy- 
sicians for quite a period and will be 
known to the entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our 
present mode of living. No matter how 
regular we are, the food we eat and thé 
sedentary lives we live (even though we 
do get some exercise) make it impossi- 


ble ; just as impossible as it is for: the 


grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what 
the clinkers do to astove: make the fire 
; burn low and inefficiently until enough 
clinkers have accumulated, and then 
prevent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste 
has reduced our efficiency about 75 per 
cent., to drug ourselves; or after we 
have become roo per cent inefficient 
through illness, to still further attempt 
to rid ourselves of it, in the same way 
—by drugging. 

If aclock is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way 
with an engine, because of the residue 
which it, itself, accumulates. ‘To clean 
the clock you would not put acid on the 
parts, though you could probably find 
one that would do the work, nor to clean 
the engine would you force a cleaner 
through it that would injure its parts; 
yet that is the process you employ 
when you drug the system to rid it of 
waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature 
has provided, and you can do exactly 
the same for yourself, as I will demon- 
strate before I conclude. 

‘The reason that a physician’s first step 
in illness is to purge the system is that 
no medicine can take effect nor can the 
system work properly while the colon 
(large intestine) is clogged up. If the 
colon were not clogged up the chances 
are 10 to r that you would not have been 
ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clog- 
ging process to reach the stage where it 
produces real illness, but, no matter how 
long it takes, while it is going on the 
functions are not working so as to keep 
us up to ‘‘concert pitch.” Our livers 
are sluggish, we are dull and heavy— 
slight or severe headachescome on—our 
sleep does not rest us—in short, we are 
about 50 per cent. efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to 
where real illness develops, it is impos- 
sible to tell what form that illness will 
take, because— 

The blood is constantly circulating 
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through the colon and, taking up by ab- 
sorption the poisons in the waste which 
it contains, it distributes them through- 
out the system and weakens it so that 
we are subject to whatever disease is 
most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we 
are the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct 
in every particular and it has often sur- 
prised me that they are not more gener- 
ally known and appreciated. All we have 
to do is toconsider the treatment that we 
have received in illness to realize fully 
how it developed and the methods used 
to remove it. * 

So you see that not only is accumu- 
lated waste directly and constantly pull- 
ing down our efficiency by making our 
blood poor and our intellect dull—our 
spirits low and our ambitions weak, but 
it is respensible through its weakening 
and: infecting processes for a list of ill- 
nesses that if catalogued here would 
seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint—appendicitis. 

f we can successfully eliminate the 
waste aJl our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons being 
taken up by the blood, so it is pure and 
imparts strength to every part of the 
body instead of weakness—there is noth- 
ing to clog up the system and make us 
bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our 
brains are clear, our entire physical 
being is competent to —a quickly 
to every requirement, and we are 100 
per cent. efficient. 

Now this. waste I speak of cannot be 
thoroughly removed by drugs, but even 
if it could the effect of these drugs on 
the functions is very unnatural and if con- 
tinued becomes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians : 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, says: ‘‘ All of our curative agents 
are poisons, and as a consequence, every | 
dose diminishes the patient's vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the 
same school, says: ‘‘ All medicines which 
enter the circulation poison the blood in 
the same manner as do the poisons that 
produce disease.” 

Now the internal organism can be kept 
as sweei and pure and clean as the ex- 
ternal and by the same natural, sane 
method—bathing. By the proper sys- 
tem warm water can be introduced so 
that the colon is perfectly cleansed and 
kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process— 
it seems to be just as normal and natu- 
zai as washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems 
as though every one should be informed 
thoroughly on'a practice which, though 
so rational and simple, is revolutionary 
in its accomplishments. 

While this subject cannot be treated 
exhaustively in this article, Chas A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an interest- 
ing treatise on ‘‘ Why Man of To-day Is 
Only 50 Per Cent. Efficient,” which treats 
the subject very exhaustively and which 
he will ;send without cost to any one ad- 
dressing him at 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mentioning that they 
have read this article in The Sunday 
School Times. 

Personally I am enthusiastic on In- 
ternal Bathing because I have seen what 
it has done in illness as well as in health, 
and I believe that every person who 
wishes to keep in as near a perfect con- 
dition as is humanly possible should at 
least be informed on this subject ; he 
will also probably learn something about 
himself which he has never known 
through reading the little book to which 
Irefer. [Advt.] 
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knowledge their sin, but are unwilling to 
bear its consequences, In presumptuous 
disobedience they persist in now going for- 
ward to the immediate conquest of the land ; 
but are repulsed with crushing defeat, and 
compelled to endure the thirty-eight years of 
necessary discipline in the wilderness (Psa. 
32, 51). 

Sunday.—In the midst of this distressing 
story of the rebellion and punishment of 
Israel there is uttered a divine word of hope, 
all the more impressive because of this oc- 
casion on which it is heard: ** All the earth 
shall be filled with the glory of Jehovah ”’ 
(Num. 14:21). This was the eternal pur- 
pose of God. He was to bring it to pass by 
means of Israel; even though Israel has 
failed, in spite of this weakness and rebel- 
lion and unbelief, vas? urpose of God is to 
be accomplished. ere are those, like 
Caleb, who are beaten and true to the 
Lord. Through them the end is to be at- 
tained. Soin the days of Isaiah, when the 
whole nation seems so unwilling to obey the 
word of the Lord, there is a ‘* holy seed’’ 
which is like the stock of atree that has 
been felled, and is to grow up again (Isa. 6: 
13); and there is a prophetic note of hope in 
the seraph song of praise to Jehovah: ‘* the 
whole earth is full of his glory’’ (6:3). So 
again when the history of the kingdom is 
drawing to its close, when all seems darkest, 
Habakkuk is heard to sing: ‘*The earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of Jehovah, as the waters cover the 





sea’? (Hab. 2 : 14). So when Israel, in 
blindness and hardness of heart, has rejected 
the Messiah, Paul sees the ‘‘remnant ac- 
cording to the election of grace,’’ 





in the accomplishment of God’s purpose, the 
salvation of Israel (Rom. If : 25), and for 
| the world, ‘*life from the dead ” (II : 15). 

** The gifts and calling of God are not re- 

| pented of’? (11 : 29). In spite of the great 
| historic failures of Israel God’s purpose of 
| world-wide blessing is yet to be accom- 
plished... In the future, as in the past, a be- 
lieving remnant will be the instrument, and 
through them the promise will be fulfilled), 


(Joel 2: 32; 3: 1-21; Zech, 14: I-21; 
Isa, 66: 18-21; 11: 10-16; AmosgQ: I-15 ; 
Acts 15 : 14-18). 


Questions for Further Study 


1, What were the principal events on the 
journey from Egypt to Sinai ? 

2. What were the main features of the | 
stay at Sinai? 





Sinai and Kadesh? 

4. What further events took place at Ka- 
| desh? (Num, 20 ; 21.) 

5. What has been read of Joshua, before 
he is mentioned as one of the spies ? 

6 What further is recorded of Caleb? 
(Josh. 14 : 6-15 ; 15 : 13-19.) 

7. How many years are covered by Num- 
bers 15 to 19? 


Books for Reference 

** Kadesh-Barnea,’’ by Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull (Scribners, $3). 

‘*From the Nile to Nebo,’’ by F. E. Hos- 
kins (The Sunday School Times Co., $3). 

‘* Moses, the Law-Giver,’’ by Dr. William 
M., ‘Taylor (Harper, $1.50). 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








October 13 to 19 

Mon.—Num. 13 : 1-3, 25-33. 

The Report of the Spies. 

One Caleb is worth a thousand faint- 
hearted men. The test of courage is not 
found in easy warfare, but in strong opposi- 
tion. Faith in God is needed more than 
faith in man, It is not what we can do, but 
what God can do through us, and true cour- 
age glories in hardness and opposing strength 


Aluighty and eternal God, we praise thee 
Sor men of courage and faith like Caleb of 
old,—men who face the storm to glory in 
tt, and enter it with the strength and energy 
of dauntless faith and courage. May we 
know that thy strength is made perfect in 
weakness and relying upon thee go forward, 
In Chris? s name. Amen. 


( Continued on next page) 





a believ- | 
ing remnant; and he declares his confidence | 





| 


3- What were the stopping-places between | 
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a. Growing Children 








are under size—under weight. 


Some grow tall and thin, others 
are backward in studies—pale and 
fral—improper assimilation is 
usually the cause. 

if your children are not rugged 
and ruddy and rosy—bubbling 
with energy and vim at all times, 
you owe them SCOTT’S 
EMULSION —nature’s 
concentated nourishment to 
build body, bone, muscle 
and brain. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 19 (Num. 13 : 1-3, 17 to 14 : 25) 


( Continued from preceding page) 
Tues.—Num. 14: 1-10. The People’s Rebellion. 

Unbelief and cowardice go together and 
are very contagious. We would not imply 
that the unbeliever is a coward, but would 
affirm that the coward is always an unbe- 
liever! He fears because he believes not in 
God. Itis easier to rebel than to obey, to fear 
than to fight, but courage and faith are ever 
willing to believe, obey, and fight. 

Our God and deliverer, we are grateful 
for the courage of conviction! Increase 
our faith, we pray thee, that our confidence 
and courage may ever move forward for thee. 
May we keep so close to thee that we remain 
in united strength for thee, and may disobe- 
dience and rebellion be overcome by faith. 
in Christ's name, Amen, 


Wed.—Num. 14: 11-25. Moses’ Intercession. 

The prayer of Moses and the dauntless 
faith of Caleb saved Israel and appeased an 
offended and injured God. Intercession for 
the ungodly is better than denunciation of 
them. There was not only a pity in the 
heart of Moses, but a zeal for the name of 
God. The sad fact of sin is that it causes 
the enemies of God to blaspheme. 


May we, O God, have power and persist- 
ence in prayer. May we prav for those who 
err and sing and may faithless sinners pro- 
voke our pity and prayer, Save us all, we 
pray thee, from the sins of doubt and conse- 
quent cowardice, and may we patiently lead 
the weak-héeaPted to thee. In thy name, 
Amen, 

Thurs.—Num. 14 : 26-45. Unbelief Punished. 

The spies who brought an evil report and 
instigated the complaint and terror were 
destroyed by the plague, but this did not 
complete the punishment. Forty years of 
wilderness wandering befell those who heeded 
their ill advice, and the whole nation and 
that whole generation suffered. The sin of 
the fathers is visited upon the children. 


Dear loving Father in heaven, may we be 
kept fromunbelicf and sin, that we may save 
others from the curse of our disobedience. 
Be, we pray thee, with the countless children 
who are to-day suffering because of the sins 
and indulgences of sinful parents, In the 
Saviour’s name. Amen, 


Fri.—Num. 16: 1-11. Korah’s Rebellion. 

The opposition of wicked men need never 
be a source of serious alarm. In fact, it meed 
not awaken anxiety, for God will surely deal 
with the rebellious and will destroy them. 
They may be used to test our loyalty and 
faithfulness, and their punishment is fre- 
quently an example to others, 


Most merciful and loving Father, we pray 
that those who denounce thy church and thy 
leaders may not be a source of anxiety to thy 
servants, but with patient fidelity and con- 
sistency may we pursue our tasks, knowing 
that in thine own good time thou wilt rec- 
ompense evil and honor thine own, In 
Christ?’s name. Amen, 

Sat.—Isa. 30 : 8-17. 
Unbelief Leads to Destruction. 

The strength of society is in the belief of 
man in man, but man ceases to believe in 
his fellow-man when he fails to believe in 
God. Unbelief in the business world, in the 
realm of finance, means the loss of credit, 
and crisis and destruction result. Just so in 
the life of the heart! Unbelief in individ- 
ual or nation means ultimate destruction. 


Our Father in Heaven, we ask thee to in- 
crease our faith, that with hearts of belief 
and characters of conviction we may be able 
to withstand and overcome the evils which 
threaten us and tend to undermine our 
Christian civilization. Strengthen us, O 
God, in taking our stand for righteousness. 
In thy name. Amen. 


Sun.—Heb. 4: 1-13. Warning against Unbelief. 
The twelfth verse of this fourth chapter of 
Hebrews is worthy of our most serious 
thought. In these days when the Bible is 
subject to so much varied criticism, this 
aspect of its great worth should not be over- 
looked. It discovers the real intents and 
purposes of the heart. Its reading and study 
mean the self-discovery of the man who 
studies. It is the soul’s looking.glass. 


O God, our eternal Father, may none of 
us who own and love thy name and leader- 
ship fail to grow into thine own likeness, and 
follow thy plan because we lack that personal 
faith we individually need. May thy word 
become our soul’s mirror to reveal to our 
own hearts their real and actual state, and 
then may we give thee first and complete 
control. For Christ's sake. Amen. 
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How to Make this the Best Year in 
Our Society’s History (Phil. 3: 
7-15). Led by the Pastor. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week | 


Mon.—By humility (Rom. 12 : 3-10). 
Turs.—By co-operation (1 Cor, 3 : 6-11). 
WED.—By faithfulness (John 12 : 20-26). 
THURS.—By following Christ (1 Pet. 2 : 21- 


25). 
Fri.—By hard work (1 Tim. 4 : 6-16). 
SatT.—By soul-winning (Acts 2 : 40-47). 











What special work can we do this year? 
What, your opinion, is fundamental to 
success? 


What can we do, personally, to ensure 
success? 


E cannot make this the best year in our 

W history unless we believe it can be 

made better than all the years which 

have preceded. There are people who can- 

not believe that the best is not past. They 

look back upon golden days which can never 
come again. 

The best in their own spiritual experience 
came long ago, and they do not look for its 
renewal, much less for anything that will sur- 
pass it. In the church, also, they think of 
the ancient times as the best times, when, as 
they suppose, there was less heresy and un- 
belief and more fervor and zeal. And in the 
nation at large they long for the ‘‘ good old 
days.’? This year is degenerate, in their 
view, in comparison with the years of old. 
Those who are of this mind will not make 
this present year their best year. 

But every year should be better than all 
the years that have gone before. Those 
years were good in the will of God to the end 
that later years might be better. A past that 
has not prepared for a better future was a fail- 
ure asa past. All the happiness and pros- 
perity and strength of bygone days were in- 
tended to make ready a better year now than 
all the years gone by. God means his chil- 
dren to go from strength to strength, 


One of the simplest and best and surest 
ways to make this the best year is for each 
one of us, with God’s help, to be glad and 
kind. These are short and commonplace 
words, but the qualities which they represent 
are not nearly as commonplace as they ought 
to be. There is a great deal of good cheer 
and friendliness in the world, but think of 
the times when we have been sombre or sour 
or self-enfrossed, when we have neglected 
the kindly, helpful little things. Our Amer- 
ican people are too sharp, unkindly, ill-tem- 
pered, critical, We are supposed to be gar- 
rulous and free-spoken and hilarious, but as 
a matter of fact many other people surpass us 
in cordiality and genial fellowship and unsel- 
fish good-will, 


But a philosophy of hope and a spirit of 
good will are not sufficient. There must be 
definite purposes and endeavors. We should 
specify clearly to ourselves and perhaps 
openly engage ourselves to do certain defin- 
ite things. In our own intellectual life we 
can pick out certain great books which we 
will give the preference in our reading, de- 
voting no time any day to magazines or pa- 
pers until we have read the day’s portion in 
these books. In our own home lives we can 
take up the matter of our own countenance 
or tone of voice or definite home duties to 
which we are going to give heed with a fixed 
purpose of definite improvement this year. 
In our community we can pick out some one 
person or family or interest which we are to 
serve in a new and larger way. Inour church 
we can undertake some specific task and do 
it with a faithfulness that relieves others of 
care for it. 

% 


This will be the best year in proportion as 
Weglive to God in it. It is he who will make 


it good and better than all other years if we 
will make for him a larger place in our lives, 
if we will give to the Master the ‘large up- 
per room, prepared and furnished ’’; if we 
will give him, as the Master of the House, all 





At 9 a.m. 


The wheat or rice kernels are 
sealed up in mammoth guns, 

Then for one whole hour those 
guns are revolved in a heat of 550 
degrees. 

Each grain is made up of a hun- 


dred million granules. 


each granule is a trifle of moisture 


which this heat turns into 


In sixty minutes this superheated 
steam has attained a tremendous 


pressure. 


Then we are ready to blast those 
granules to pieces, by a hundred 


million steam explosions. 





in each granule explodes. 


eight times normal size. 


Inside of act. 


steam. 


gestible, 
before. 











At 10 a.m. 


The guns are shot. The steam 


The grains that shoot out are 


All the 


food granules are literally blasted 
to pieces, so digestion can instantly 


Each grain is filled with a myriad 
cells, surrounded by toasted walls. 
Yet the grains remain unbroken, 
shaped exactly as they grew. 


That is Prof. Anderson's process 
for making whole grains wholly di- 
And it never was done 








Puffed Wheat 10c 
Puffed Rice 


15c 


Except in Extreme West 





Countless people every morning 
serve these Puffed Grains with cream 


and sugar, 
fruit. 


They have grains that are crisp 


and porous, bubble-like 


Grains that melt at a touch of the 
teeth. Grains that taste like toasted 


nuts, 
They have the most 


cereals ever brought to the morning 


table. 


Or mix them with any 


served like crackers in 
milk. 


and thin. 


don’t tax the stomach. 
acts instantly on them. 
ideal bedtime dishes. 


enticing 





At dinners, sometimes, people 


use these same grains as 
to ice cream. 
candy making. 


People crisp the grains 


ter, and eat them like popcorn or 


peanuts—between meals. 
them as wafers in soup. 


Wherever you want a crisp, nut- 
like taste these exploded grains are 


ideal. 


They use them in 


These Puffed Grains float. 
are crisp and inviting. They are 
four times as porous as bread. 





In many a home these grains are 


bowls of 


They 


They are whole-grain foods which 


Digestion 
They are 





a garnish 
like good things. 
with but- 


home. There is nothing 


They use them. 


‘a new delight. 
that you want to try them. 








Thus forty million dishes every 
month are served by people who 


You should have them in your 


else like 


The first package of either reveals 
Tell your grocer 














the room. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(451) 
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Egypt’s Mysterious Ancient Furnaces 
By Marie N. Buckman pny focthe Bakes Sees J 





T IS hard to realize how many things, well within our reach, may add to the 
efficiency of our church and Sunday-school work, until we take a look at the 
matter through another person's eyes. The Sunday School Times offers you 

this opportunity in a special ‘CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLY AND EQuIpP- 
MENT NUMBER"’ to appear next week, October 11. No matter how well equipped 
your work is, you are pretty sure to find in this number valuable pointers concern- 
ing things that you did not realize you needed. 


BOY of fourteen came to a Sunday-school and sat in a class wih boys of 
eleven, because he wanted to. Later he put on long trousers and became 
captain of his football team ; yet he persisted in attending the Junior De- 

partment of his school, though his teacher tried to put him in a Senior class, He 
was uncomfortable in the Junior Department, but there was ‘‘ a reason'’ there that 
outweighed everything else. Constance DuBois has a remarkable story to tell of 
‘* EVANGELISM ‘THROUGH HAND-WoRK."’ There is a gold-mine of possibility here 
for many a class, whether of boys or of girls. 


A5T spring the Editor invited readers of the Times to send brief letters de- 
scribing the most useful home-made devices that they had found successful 
in the home church or school. ‘The pageful of their replies, in ‘‘ PLANS 

AND DEVICES WE WoRKED OUT FOR OURSELVES,"’ may bring you the very thing 
that you have been looking for. It is these simple ways of working that often 
count most for real efficiency. 


IGOROUS physical hardship seemed to be the chief outfitting of a church in 

the early days of this country, so far as the place of meeting was concerned. 

To outfit a church to-day means to bring into it, in the way of comfort and 

efficiency, that which will best enable people to worship and serve God. An ex- 

perienced minister, G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., of the well-known Brick Presbyterian 

Church of Rochester, New York, has written an article packed with contrasts and 

information on ‘* OUTFITTING THE CHURCH, THEN AND Now."’ It is a personally- 

conducted tour through a modern church building, and surprises one with the 
wealth of its suggestions. 


HERE is a new way to use the Bible in the Sunday-school. It means using 
the Bible a great deal more out of the school than in it, too. It means 
winning souls to Jesus Christ through the use of the Bible. And it means 

having the Bible always with you. THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE is this new 
way. It is a direct channel of new life for the church and the school. How the 
Sunday-school may take advantage of this globe-encircling and spiritually galvanic 
movement will be told in next week's special issue, 


OR a Sunday-school to be well outfitted for its work does not mean that it must 
have a great lot of paraphernalia. This is illustrated by what a Sunday- 
school specialist saw in a little colored Sunday-school in New Jersey. The 

Rev. E. Morris Fergusson draws a sound lesson from that school on the subject of 
‘* OUTFITTING A SUNDAY-—SCHOOL FOR SERVICE.'’ He shows how it had, in mod- 
ern industrial phrase, a ‘‘ high load-factor’’; he tells of ways by which any Sun- 
day-school can test its equipment; and he describes the most important things in 
this field that every Sunday-school ought to consider, 


ID you ever hear a Sunday-school sing when using a hymn thrown on a 

screen by a stereopticon? Didn't the volume and spirit of the singing grip 

you? That is only one of the things that the stereopticon can do for a 

Sunday-school. It can make the lesson live by the use of carefully chosen photo- 

graphs of actual scenes in Bible lands. And it can be used in daylight, as well as 

at night time. A superintendent whose Suhday-school has proved the value of 
this modern helper will tell ‘‘ How THE LANTERN ENLIGHTENS."’ 


T IS one thing to have maps and charts; it is another thing to use them, They 
can be made a bridge from the unreal to the real for your scholars,—and the 
great trouble with much Bible teaching is that it is unreal. The author of 

‘¢« Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ,’’ the Rev. George E. Cros- 
cup, tells ‘*How To MAKE MAps AND CHARTS INTERESTING.’’ He describes 
simple ways of using ready-made maps, home-made maps, and maps for special 
teaching. 


HE Sunday-school that is awakening to missions is awakening to that which 
is ‘first in the heart of our Lord Jesus Christ."" So ‘*A SUNDAY-SCHOOL’S 
MISSIONARY EQuIPMENT’’ becomes one of the biggest things on its present- 

day horizon. If you have not kept in close touch with what the last ten years has 
provided for the missionary life of the school, you may be amazed to know of the 
sort of equipment that is described by the Rev. George H. Trull, Sunday-school 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions (North). From books to 
moving- picture machines he tells of the things that are helping to give missions its 
rightful place in the life of the church, 


ID you ever stop to think what you owe to the fact that many of the best 
things in the equipment of a modern Sunday-school are made known 
through advertisements? The published announcements which appear 





in the advertising columns of The Sunday School Times make up your Con- 
STANTLY AVAILABLE DIRECTORY for the meeting of your own needs. Tie adver- 
tising pages in next week's ‘‘SUPPLY AND EQUIPMENT NUMBER"’ of the Times 
will bring you one of the most remarkable and varied catalogs of such matters that 
the Times has ever offered in a single issue. For its advertisements alone that 
number of the paper will be worth setting aside for permanent reference. | 


HE discoveries by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund at the famous site of Abydos 
this past season clear up one obscure 

custom regarded as insoluble; identify the 
fourth dynasty cemetery, hitherto sought 
unsuccessfully ; reveal an unsuspected ne- 
cropolis of ibises buried with royal honors, 
covering an area of 2,700 square feet; and 
bring to light many rich treasures from early 
tombs. Notwithstanding seventy years of 
excavation at wonderful Abydos these bril- 
liant results mark the place as still an epoch- 
making site, The present report concerns 
itself only with the solution of the furnace 
usage determined when all hope of unravel- 
ing its mystery seemed gone, 

n 1912 we found a remarkable kind of 
kiln in the temenos enclosure at the rear of 
the temple of Seti. During the past year 
archeologists have vainly exercised their in- 
genuity to account for its use. This strange 
furnace or kiln was found on the edge of a 
pre-dynastic settlement. It is composed of 
twenty-three large jars, which still stand in 
the desert in two rows of eleven and twelve 
respectively. Each vase is coated outside 
with clay, and supported with a number of 
brick fire-bars of varying lengths. Inside of 
each great vase and at its bottom rests a pot- 
tery dish, into which was in some cases 
closely fitted another similar dish. 

Around the two rows of kilns was found a 
wall of fire-bricks enclosing the whole fur- 
nace, and within this enclosure a fire had 
been kindled, of which considerable remains 
were visible. The whole had been covered 


Acca ncaaianitnones 





What Were the Jars Used For? 


space as possible. The kiln thus forms a 
long narrow rectangle containing in the most 
complete case thirty-seven jars, nineteen in 
one row and eighteen in the other. Round 
the whole was built a wall of pieces of fire- 
bars evidently from an old disused kiln, the 


wall reaching almost the level of the top of. 


the jars. There had been a roof, of which 
small portions remained, and at intervals 
there were stoking holes in the walls. The 
fire was lighted in between the vases and 
was fed from without through these holes. 
The fuel used seems to have been small 
branches and rushes, Fixed tightly in the 
bottom of each jar was a small bowl. 

‘* What is the purpose of these kilns? 
When Professor Garstang discovered one 
some years ago at Mahasna, he thought it 
was used to fire the great jars themselves, — 
in other words, he took it for a pottery kiln. 
In the kilns at Abydos the heat was certainly 
never sufficient to fire a vase, and the small 
bowls placed in the jars show too that the 
latter were not being fired. ‘The glazing 
process or the smelting of metal are both out 
of the question, for the heat is insufficient, 
nor were the vessels, porous as they are, 
used to hold any liquid. ‘The explanation 
comes from the remains found in the jars 
themselves, They were, of course, full of 
sand, among which were small pieces of a 
blackish organic substance which, on micro- 
scopic examination, proved to consist of 
grains of either wheat or rye. The kilns 
were therefore used to heat large masses of 
grain, and were doubtless built at the time 








Two rows of jars, about twenty inches in di ter and of nearly the same height, 





set close to each other and raised from the ground by fifteen bars of clay to admit 
the fire below, make a furnace whose purpose has hitherto been a mystery to 
Egyptologists. When nine of these furnaces were discovered near Abydos the 
secret was disclosed, and very natural and simple the explanation is seen to be. 


in above at the edge of the rims of the vases 
with a layer of plain bricks. 

This year T. Eric Peet, W. L. S. Loat, 
Professor Thomas Whittemore, assisted by 
Professor Camden M. Cobern, explorers 
working for the Egypt Exploration Fund, not 
only found eight more of the same species of 
furnace, but succeeded in discovering their 
purpose. Mr. Peet, the director, graphically 
describes the notable find in his official 
statement to American headquarters at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston : 

** The furnaces lie on a slight mound in 
the desert, not one hundred yards from the 
cultivation. Each kiln runs east and west. 
Each consists of two rows of large rough 
jars set side by side in the sand, each jar 
being supported by fifteen fire-bars of clay. 
The jars are about fifty centimeters in height 


| and the same in diameter. The two rows of 


jars are, as it were, dovetailed into each other 
so as to get all the jars into as narrow a 





of harvest when the grair. was roasted or 
parched in bulk. Thus the obvious explana- 
tion of the shallow dish in the jars is that it 
would prevent scorching the grain. 

‘* Almost all nations, especially primitive 
ones, have the custom of parching grain, not 
only in order to eat it in the grain, but also 
in order to facilitate the grinding. The first- 
fruits of the Scriptures were generally green 
ears of corn parched in the ear, and this 
parching of the green ears is still done in the 
villages near Abydos when corn is scarce. 

‘¢ The kiln found near the Osirion was on 
the edge of a settlement of the pre-dynastic 
period. That found at Mahasna was also. 
Petrie found one, though he did not recog- 
nize its nature, so destroyed was it, in the 
pre-dynastic settlement at Ballas. The style 
of the pottery bears this out, and the kilns 
can be without fear attributed to the earliest 
period of Egypt’s history.’’ 

Boston. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 19 (Num. 13 : 1-3, 17 to 14 : 25) 





| Children at Home 





The Right Road 


By Frances Harmer 


OHNNY always knew which was the 
right road! It was the one he didn’t 
like, the one that led to school. 

Every morning since he could remember, 
except the Saturdays and Sundays, of course, 
he had come along the Jane which led from 
his own back door, to where two roads ran 
away from each other, just like a big fork 
with two prongs. One, the narrow one, led 
down to the schoolhouse, and how well he 
knew it! The other, ah, he had never had 
a chance to walk down it. It was much 
nicer looking than the school road. The 
school road was hard and smooth, Johnny 
heard people with automobiles call it a 
beautiful road. But he preferred the other, 
over which nice soft green grass grew, on 
the sides of which flowers bloomed. 

Well, one morning Johnny was a little late 
for school. So it came about that he walked 
up the lane alone. When he came to the 
two roads, he stopped. The wrong road 
looked so very nice. ‘The grass was green, 
the flowers were pretty, butterflies were fiit- 
ting from blossom to blossom, bees were 
humming and buzzing after the butterflies, a 
grasshopper was having such a good time, 
and Johnny wished there were no other road, 
and no school, and—well, he even wished 
there were no teacher. 

He put out one little foot, the wrong way ! 

Then he put out the other little foot, also 
the wrong way. Only two steps, and there 
he was on the wrong road ! 

Johnny drew a deep breath. It was terri- 
fying, but it was delightful, too. He went 
on,.andon. . Now he would stop, to_ gather 
a flower. Again, he would be tempted ‘to 
chase a blue butterfly. And flower and but- 
terfly alike led-him farther.and farther away, 
from the right: road, the toad to schogl, and 








Didn't Know- 
: < ) SP REES AE AT IS eS BBS Ss : 
That Coffee Was Causing Her ‘Frotibie 

So common is ‘the use of coffee as a 
beverage, matty do not know that it is 
the cause of many obscure ails which 
are often attributed to other things. 

The easiest..way to find out for oneself 
is to quit the coffee for a while, at least, 
and note results. A Virginia lady found 
out in this way, and also learned of a 
new beverage that is wholesome as well 
as pleasant to drink. She writes : 

‘*T am 4o years old and all my life, up 
to a year and a half ago, I had beena 
coffee drinker. 

‘‘Dyspepsia,. severe headaches and 
heart weakness made mé feel sometimes 
as though I was about to die. ‘After 
drinking a cup or two of hot coffee, my 
heart would go like a clock without a 
pendulum. At other times it would al- 
most stop and I was so nervous! did 
not like to be alone. 

‘If I took a walk for exercise, as soon 
as I was out of sight of the house I’d 
feel as if I was sinking and this would 
frighten me terribly. My limbs would 
utterly refuse to support me, and the 
pity of it all was, I did not know that 
coffee was causing the trouble. 

‘*Reading in the papers that many 
persons were solleved of such ailments 
by. leaving off coffee and drinking Pos- 
tum, I got my husband to bring home a 
package. We made it according to di- 
rections and I liked the first cup. Its 
rich, snappy flavor was delicious. 

‘I have been using Postum about 
eighteen months and to my great joy, 
digestion is good, my nerves and heart 
are all right, in fact, I am a well woman 
once more, thanks to Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for copy of the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water, and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
Stantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

** There’s a reason” for Postum. 


from doing what his mother certainly thought 
he was doing. 

Presently, his foot stuck in a deep, deep 
hole, made by a cow’s hoof. He had hard 
work in pulling it up. The next moment, 
the other foot was hard and fast in another 
hole! And then he saw that all the road 
‘was mud—black mud, and nothing else. Be- 
fore he had floundered along much farther, 
he had both feet fast in the black, soft mud. 

But Johnny was a brave little boy. He 
stood still for a minute, shutting his eyes 
very fast and then opening them, and won- 
dered what he could do. And then he 
knew, and did it! 

Iie turned right round, and began to go 
back the way he had come, It was hard work, 
His feet stuck fast in the mud, and he had, at 
the last, to leave one shoe behind him ! 

’ On, and on, Johnny struggled. Atlast he 
came to where the two roads forked, and 
once more the choice was his to make. 

He would goontoschool. Mother would 
be sorry enough to see him looking as he 
looked without being shocked by seeing him 
come home in the middle of the morning. 

But was anything harder than going into 
school! Every one looksat you, when you’re 
late, even if you have both shoes. 

However, teacher was better than he felt 
he deserved. She did not say much, and she 
spent recess in tidying him up. More than 
that, when he told her the truth, she sent a 
big boy after the missing shoe. So, after all, 
mother didn’t have to be so terribly shocked ! 

But it was a great comfort to tell her all 
about it. He wished he had told her how he 
wanted to see the wrong road, for then she 
would have told him that it led to the pigsty. 

And Johnny learned two things that morn- 
ing. First, that it is better to keep to the 
right road, for the wrong one may take you 
to a pigsty. Secondly, that if you find your- 
self on the wrong road, the quicker you turn 
right back the better. 


New York CITy. 


oe 
A: Useful Bible Dictionary 


TiS article eviews The International 

Bible Dictionary, edited by F. N. Pelou- 

bet, D.D., and Alice D. Adams, ( Win- 
“s ston; $2.40 net.) 


NEW ‘one-volume Bible Dictionary in- 
evitably challenges comparison with 
others already in the field, and each 

must be judged by its own specific purpose. 
The idea of this dictionary is to provide the 
great body of teachers and intelligent Chris- 
tian households with a work abreast of the 
latest scholarship. It avoids, because it has 
no space for, speculations and theories, and 
applies itself to the facts of the Bible, and illus- 
trates them from every source likely to prove 
helpful to the reader in knowledge and love 
ofthe Wow. Overtwenty-five years ago Dr. 
Peloubet supervised the revision of the simi- 
lar One-Volume Bible Dictionary of Dr. 
William Smith, which had been condensed 
from the large four-volume work. But in 
view of the immense increase in our knowl- 
edge concerning the Bible during these 
years it has been felt necessary to revise the 
older work, and bring the book up to date. 
Proper names used in the Revised Version 
have been added wherever they differ from, 
the Authorized Version, The meaning of 
proper names has been given wherever pos- 
sible, and the best available pronunciation 
has been adopted. The tables of money, 
weights, and measures are new, and are 
found in the best known form according to 
expert authoriiy. 

The chronological tables are also new, 
and while Ussher’s dates have been retained, 
other materials have been provided, includ- 
ing the dates given in the late W. J. 
Beecher’s valuable work, ‘* Dated Events of 
the Old Testament.’? The maps are new, 
many pictures have been added. 

The book is at once concise and compre- 
hensive. In size it is decidedly smaller than 
the One-Volume Hastings, the-Standard, and 
the Temple, and it is nearer the Bible Dic- 
tionary by J. D. Davis. On the other hand, 
it is profusely illustrated with photographs, 
plans, and maps scattered plentifully through- 
eut the book. This abundance of illustra- 
tion necessarily involves shorter articles, and 
it is here that test and comparison become 
inevitable. It is difficult to avoid sacrificing 
material t® brevity of statement. Conden- 
Sation is inevitable in such a case, and to 
some extent omission as well. It would 





have been a distinct gain if the clear outlines 
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of the various books could have been given 
to guide ordinary students in the mastery of 
the material. 

Its attitude on Old Testament questions is 
almost entirely conservative, Some. will re- 
gard it as weak on the doctrinal side, though 

rhaps this was an intentional omission. 

here seems to be no brief statement of the 
Bible teaching on the Holy Spirit. In the 
same way there is nothing on atonement, 
justification, and righteousness. While such 
doctrinal articles necessarily involve more 
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interpretation than a bare recital of Bible 
facts, yet for the constituency aimed at by 
Dr. Peloubet some simple information and 
guidance would have proved of service. 
The illustrations are a great feature, and the 
small articles are abundant and good. While 
different readers will approach the book in 
different ways, and will interpret the preface 
variously, Dr. Peloubet may be truly said to 
have realized his purpose of producing a 
concise and compendious account of the con- 
tents of the Bible. (Winston, $2.40 net.) 
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late in the mailing of interest checks, or repayment of 
principal. 

They are an ideal form of investment for savings or 
idle funds. 


7Zae 6 per cent book tells 
them. Let us 
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send itt to you. 


The CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1064 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 
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please 


| get the grapes of Eshcol,—the outcry of 
| the faithless, cowardly ‘‘calamity howl- | 


| nature, and wrought out in all human ex- 





The Fatal Word | 
( Continued from page 596) 


things by the wayside. An unsightly 
shrub on the desert becomes a beautiful, 
waving forest; a little shining sand a 
great flashing lake of clear water; a 
few stones scattered over the ground an 
army or an encampment. Only this? 
No, a mirage is more thanthis. In a 
mirage the image of rea/ things is caught 
from above, brought to earth and fas- 
tened there by such humble tethering. 
It is so here ; and before we leave this 
shade by the Brook Eshcol we will talk 
a little of the real things brought down 
from the clear sky of God's truth and 
given ghostly embodiment in this mirage. 

We are all spies of the Promised Land 
of life and its opportunities. It surely 
is ‘‘aland flowing with milk and honey.’’ 
Did you ever ask yourself why it is that 
tne best things of life are all on exhi- 
bition free? Nonecan shut out any from 
a view of them. They cannot be se- 
questered by anybody. The waving fields 
of grain, the blossoming and fruit-laden 
trees, the rivers and the forests and the 
seas that open the vision of the prom- 
ised land and furnish highways to it, 
noue may put these away out of sight. 


may see the riches of the rich and can- 
uot be denied that privilege, and none 
may shut his eyes but himself? 

Then there are grapes of Eshcol also 
in every man’s promised land ; here in 
our lives, as yonder among the spies, 
they are the best good things of the ijand, 
the most desirable things of life and | 
opportunity. Who shall have them ?| 
And who 
may sit at last under the vine and call it | 
his own? All depends upon the report 
the spies. brj Sea 0 make | 
to Pee s e mised 
Land of life. The u* who say of the | 
world and its opportunities, «surely it | 
is a land flowing with milk and honey, | 
nevertheless,’’ perish miserably in the | 
wilderness still as of old, the wilderness | 
of want and inefficiency ; and the two 
of faith and courage, only they get the | 
grapes of Eshcol. That was the ratio 
then, itis about the same yet and always. 
Two and ten in every community, two 
who prosper and ten who quarrel with | 
life and say it is a failure ; two and ten 





| among every lot of workmen, every corps 


of clerks, every group of school-boys or 
girls, two who go in to possess the land | 
and sit under the vine that bears the | 
grapes of Eshcol, ten who murmur and | 


| pine and at last sulk far away into the 


‘« waste howling wilderness ’’ of obscurity 

and despair ; two and ten in every new | 
generation that comes into the world with | 
fresh, bright, unsullied hopes : it is only | 


a question whether or not you of the) 


next generation will be of the two or of 
the ten. 

Then the ten stone the two with stonés 
there in the vagaries of the mirage, That 
was also of the true things from above 
which the vision caught and fastened to 
rude and crude things below. The ten 
always do stone the two with stones. 
One-half of the outcry against social in- 
justice in these days is the cry of the 
oppressed ; there is social injustice. But 
the other half of the bellowing is the cry 
of the ten who turn back into the wilder- 
ness as they throw stones at the two who 
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ers’ against the few of faith and the | 
courage of their faith who inherit the | 
promises which the grapes of Eshcol 
hold out. 

The final judgment of God, written in 
the Book, incorporated into the laws of 


perience and history, is that the grapes 
of Eshcol shail test all souls, whether or 








not they be fit to call the vine their own. 
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